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IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH... 
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MAJOR COCHRAN 
vs "MAJOR CORKIN" 


Among the war dispatches 

to come out of the African 

Front recently was the item 
about the daring exploits of a U. S. 
Army pilot, who while flying alone in 
a Warhawk Fighter P-40, sought out, 
strafed and completely demolished a 
Nazi field headquarters in Kairouan. 
The Yank, after driving off a_pesty 
Folke-Wulf 190, returned to his base 
with only a damaged aileron and tire. 

For this one-man excursion and for 
his previous plastering of the Axis’ air 
and ground forces in Southern Tunisia, 
the ace was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre, the Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Air Medal with three Oak Leaf 
clusters. His name: Major Philip G. 
Cochran of Erie, Pa. 

To many a reader, particularly the 
followers of Terry and the Pirates, Ace 
Cochran was more than just another 
headline hero. Terry fans recognized 
him as the real life counterpart of 
“Major Flip Corkin,” currently fea- 
tured in the popular adventure strip. 
On the heels of this news dispatch, the 
fictitious flyer of this fighting team 
pulled off a successful stunt of his own 
much to the displeasure of the Pacific 
partner of the Axis. 

The synchronization of these two 
events created enough interest to make 
headlines all over the country. News- 
papers and the slicks ("ew Yorker for 
Feb. 16) told the story behind the story 
of these two heroes. They told how 
Cochran and Milton Caniff, creator of 
Terry, first met while attending Ohio 
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State ... how in 1941, while watching 
the practice maneuvers of the “Fighting 
Cock” squadron in New York, Caniff 
again met Cochran, then its squadron 
leader . . . how Caniff, who later de- 
signed the squadron’s insignia, decided 
to use Cochran as a lead character in 
his strip. 

Says artist Caniff, “The readers’ reac- 
tion to “Dude Hennick, whom I pat- 
terned after another Ohio classmate, 
Capt. Frank L. Higgs, convinced me 
that comic strip people inspired by real 
persons carried much more conviction 


than solely fictional heroes.” 
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SLICKS SPOTLIGHT ‘30.03 
ANNIE AND APRIL (<x 


The story of how Little Orphan Annie 


GM 


came to organize the Junior Comman- 
dos (salvage collectors, war bond sales- 
men, etc.) and its national acceptance 
among the younger readers of the strip 
will appear in Coronet, March issue. 
A full-color gatefold of Annie, Daddy 
and other characters accompanies the 
article. 

Southern and syrupy April Kane, 
heart-throb of young Terry Lee, made 
her debut as a valentine in the Febru- 
and, Life 


for March 1 will feature a picture lay- 


ary issue of Mademoiselle . . . 


out of those special Terry and the 
Pirates cartoons which the U. S. Army 
is using for morale purposes. 

All in all this has certainly been a 
red-letter month for the slicks to spot- 


light our features! 


NEW 
ADVERTISING CONSIDERED 


To promote more flexibility in comic 
section advertising and to meet the per- 
sistent preference for our comics in 
color advertising, new sizes heretofore 
unavailable are now being considered. 
Although still in the blueprint stage, 
we soon hope to adapt a make-up which 
will give newspapers some third and 
quarter page comics. More about this 
later. 


Ww 
ASNE HAS SPECIAL MEETING 


A special committee, appointed by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
addressed a group of syndicate repre- 
sentatives at an informal meeting held 
at the Hotel Ritz-Carlton in New York 
City on February 16. Its topic dealt 
mostly with the conversion of five-col- 
umn strips to four and the legibility of 
the balloons in the reduced size. Much 
information was learned and exchanged. 
We in turn have already had several 
meetings of our own with our cartoon- 
ists in regards to this issue. However, 
the size of balloons regardless of the 
strip’s size is not entirely new with us. 
We have long been anti-big balloons— 
in favor of less talk and more action in 


all of our comics. 


Ww 
..- NEW FICTION 


New Daily Serial . . . “Man Snatcher,” 
by Nina Wilcox Putnam is our latest 
never - before - published Blue Ribbon 
Fiction hit. An intensely human and 
timely story of a woman with “no more 
moral sense than a cat.” By the popu- 
lar author of Freedom for Two, Laugh- 
ing Through, Paris Love and others. 
In 37 daily illustrated installments be- 
ginning March Ist. Wire now for proofs, 


price and promotion! 
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This is one of a series of advertisements in newspapers and other publications in the 18 states and 
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looks like something 
a small boy might 
build with his toy 


construction set on a 





rainy afternoon. 

Actually, it may very well get into history books 
—as Eli Whitney’s cotton gin and Robert Fulton’s 
steamboat did in their time. 

It is a catalytic cracking unit—nicknamed “cat 
cracker.” There are two of them in existence, and a 
whole flock more being rushed along now that these 
two have shown what they can do. 

The cat cracker makes high-grade gasoline by a 
new and revolutionary method. It makes better gaso- 
line from a given crude oil than former processes. It 
makes more gasoline from a given quantity of crude 
oil than former processes. 

And it makes, at the same time, both aviation gaso- 
line and an important ingredient for synthetic rubber 
—where other processes must make one or the other. 
but not both. 

We might have had to choose between aviation 
gasoline and synthetic rubber if the cat cracker 
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hadn't come along when it did. 

This cat cracker, as high as an 18-story building— 
runs 24 hours a day—never has to stop except to re- 
pair mechanical wear—and is so simple that its entire 
operation is handled from a single control room. 

The cat cracker wasn’t developed for war, but in 
normal peacetime search for better ways to get bet- 
ter products from oil. It was developed through the 
1930’s, the first plant built well before Pearl Harbor. 
When the war made synthetic rubber and aviation 
gasoline critical, there was the new way to get them, 
proved and ready to go. 

After the war is over, products from the cat cracker 
will permit auto engineers to design new cars for you, 
both better and more economical than anything you 
could imagine from your past experience. 


All over the country, all through industry, things 
like this are happening. 

Fruits of past industrial resourcefulness are devel- 
oped swiftly under the terrible lash of war—and will 
remain, when war is gone, to help make a new world 
to live in. 


D. of C. where Esso products are sold. 


in their history books? 
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Where America gets the world’s 
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DETROIT NEWS 1,8 


Authority Media Records 


The record of which Detroit is really proud is its war production 
achievement. This city leads the world in the manufacture of muni- 
tions. To quote the O. W. I. report, “Detroit is performing engineer- 
ing prodigies, turning out more combat munitions than any other in- 
dustrial area in the world.” 





The Detroit News is a vital participant in this Detroit. As the 
newspaper that covers two-thirds of the homes of the city and subur- 
ban area its influence has spurred the workers of this great arsenal to 
further effort, has encouraged greater bond purchases and has welded 
old and new inhabitants into an effective unit for defeating the axis 
on the production front. 


: 


Its known effectiveness has brought to The News the position of 
second place in total advertising in 1942 among all American news- 
papers as well as first place in classified advertising. 


These records indicate the awareness of advertisers to the para- 
mount significance of the great Detroit market not only during the 
period of the war but also in the post-war world. 


cape ool: 


: 


Advertisers with a product to sell or a name to preserve have 
equally good reasons for being in The Detroit News in 1943. 
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How does it go with these Chinese soldiers who have made 
their stand against the enemy, deep in the heart of China? So 
that LIFE readers could know, LIFE made the hazardous trip to 
the vital Yellow River front, there found and photographed the 
troops of General Hu. LIFE readers went into the front line with 
these soldiers, saw for themselves how they fought and lived, 
saw, too, their fighting equipment. This LIFE picture shows some 
of these valiant Chinese front-line troops near Tungkwan. 





any of the Americans who toured the 

Far East ten or twelve years ago came 
back with a mistaken idea about the Chi- 
nese and the Japanese people. 

After seeing the huge silk mills in Yoko- 
hama, the shipyards at Kobe, and the steel 
foundries that make Osaka look like Pitts- 
burgh . . . after being carried on crack 
trains whose dining cars provide the tour- 
ist with the foods and liquors of his native 
land ... and after spending a week end in 
the luxurious Fujiya hotel with its hot 
spring baths and fabulous Fujiyama near- 
by ... it was only human for an American 
to think that these progressive, efficient, 
modern-minded Japanese were people very 
much like us. * 

And it was also human that, by con- 
trast, the Chinese with their handicraft 
methods of making things, their railroads 
that seldom kept on schedule, their hotels 
whose accommodations were sometimes 
as primitive as those of our early taverns, 
seemed to Americans to be a backward 


A common mistake 


race, as different as could be from us. 
But with the opening of the Japan- 
China War in 1937, Americans began to 
see these two people as they really were, 
not as they seemed to be. The Japanese, 
brutal, arrogant, and ruthlessly devoted 
to power. The Chinese, kind, self-sacri- 
ficing, prepared to give their lives that 
their children might have freedom; people, 
who though unlike us on the surface, are 
wonderfully like us in their hearts. 


Transport whole factories 
on their backs 


LIFE has published a great deal of material 
on China—articles that have shown the 
inspired courage of the Chinese after the 
sack of Nanking, where the cold-blooded, 
calculated murder of 20,000 Chinese did 
not frighten China into submission—al- 
ticles that have made understandable the 
“Yankee” resourcefulness of the Chinese 
who transported whole factories thousands 
of miles on their backs to start a war Il 
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dustry far in the interior of China—ar- 
ticles that have shown the great, grow- 
ing, democratic spirit of the Chinese as 
exemplified in soldiers who study the 
problems of government by candlelight in 
their trenches, 


And China after the war? 


The growing understanding of the Chinese 
y Americans is an important factor in 
our whole understanding of the war. For 
forts are being made, by Axis propa- 
uandists, to split apart our united Psycho- 
logical Front by making Americans feel 
that what happens in China has little 
bearing on our lives in the postwar world. 
We need to understand that China is 
teping some 114 million Japanese troops 





‘sperately occupied. We need to under- 
stand the importance of having friendly, 
‘prawling China as a future base for oper- 
lions against Japan. We need to under- 
Sand the necessity of sending planes, 
inks, trucks, big guns, and other lend- 





1943 


China and 


lease material to China. And, above all, 
we need to understand how important it is 
toencourage and hearten this valiant,dem- 
ocratic-minded people, so that, after the 
war is won, there will be in the Far East 
a great, human peace-loving democracy — 
the China which is now being born. 

LIFE feels that if it can help implant 
this understanding in the minds of the 
twenty-odd million Americans who read 
it each week, it is helping strike one more 
blow for the all-important unity of the 
United Nations. 











LIFB introduces its readers to China’s brilliant leader, Chiang 
Kai-shek, tells how he started with 2000 military school cadets 
when China was torn by a furious civil war and how, with the 
skill of genius, he leads a unified China today with 5,000,000 
fighting men. Americans, despite barriers of space and language, 
become better allies by understanding this very socially minded 
leader who, incidentally, breakfasts on toast, fruit, and coffee, 
dresses immaculately, and goes to the Methodist Church. 
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Does advertising serve a useful function even when the advertiser Inla 
has little or no goods or services to offer? por' 
Here’s what S. R. Sundstrom, president of the Pennsylvania Grey- mitt 
hound Lines, has to say about it: Be 


“This emergency has placed a tremendous strain on the nation’s trans- date 
portation. Wartime restrictions affecting materials, equipment and speeds ane 
have retarded schedules—and travel is extremely heavy. _— 

“In view of this situation, it is obviously unnecessary for us to urge cula 
people to travel. Nevertheless, we are continuing our normal newspaper WPI 
schedules in the areas we serve. We are doing this primarily as a service keer 
to millions of bus riders who, we feel, should be kept fully informed re- onl 
garding wartime schedules and travel conditions. Ce 

“We realize that today, more than ever before, the American public is Pub 
depending upon the free newspaper press of America for guidance and com) 
information.” told 


Thus Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, along with other transporta- to 
tion advertisers who similarly appreciate the valuable investment in a 
public goodwill which wartime advertising offers, continues to adver- grou 
tise in The New York Times, the nation’s leading transportation adver- Doss; 


tising medium. hl 


The New Pork Zimes |= 


““ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT’’ hour 
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2nd Paper Cut On Graduated 
Scale, Inland Members Are Told 


Matt Sullivan of WPB Says Small Dailies May 
Face Order Without Misgivings . . . Larger 
Papers to Be More Affected 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO, Feb. 17—Newspapers can 

face their second cut in newsprint 
consumption, effective April 1 for the 
second quarter, without too many 
misgivings, particularly among small 
dailies, according to information re- 
vealed at the mid-winter meeting of 
the Inland Daily Press Association 
here today. 

Authority for such a conclusion is 
based on the statement of M. G. Sul- 
livan, newspaper consultant in the 
WPB Printing and Publishing Divi- 
sion. Mr. Sullivan spoke at today’s 
closing session attended by more than 
250 Inland publishers. 

“The first cut was a horizontal one,” 
said Mr. Sullivan, on leave as circula- 
tio director of the Gannet News- 
papers. “Equity requires that the 
second cut should be upon a gradu- 
ated scale. In this manner, the largest 
cuts would fall upon the largest users, 
thus lightening the additional load 
upon the users in the intermediate 
brackets. 

May Have 2nd Paper Order March 1 

“Such a program is now being con- 
sidered by your task committee, JS 
Gray, Monroe (Mich.) Evening News, 
Inland representative on the commit- 
tee, can claim authorship for major 
portions of the task committee’s rec- 
ommendations. The advisory com- 
mittee will meet next Saturday and it 
is our hope that the details of the 
second order may be made known by 
remy 1, a month before its effective 

te,” 

Mr. Sullivan implied that larger 
newspapers will feel the brunt of the 
second proposed 10% reduction in 
newsprint, based on 1941 net paid cir- 
culation. While final details are yet 
to be worked out and approved by 
WPB, every effort is being made to 
keep all newspapers in business, with 
particular attention to the small daily’s 
problems, he stated. 

Commenting on the efforts of W. G. 
Chandler, director of the Printing and 
Publishing Division, WPB, and the 
committees working on the newsprint 
conservation program, Mr. Sullivan 
told Inlanders: 

“Your responsibility and ours is to 
do the least amount of wrong or harm 
to the newspaper industry. Admin- 
istration of these orders is the respon- 
sibility of men with a life time back- 
ground in the business. We assure 
you that within the limits of human 
possibility, and with your continued 
help, they will be administered fairly 
and equitably.” 

Mr. Sullivan’s address was one of 
the highlights of the two-day meeting 
at which wartime publishing problems 
were thoroughly discussed, including 
the War Labor Board’s wage and sal- 
ary stabilization program and the 48- 
hour week which confronts news- 


papers in critical areas so designated 
by the War Manpower Commission. 
On the latter question, whether or not 
newspapers are required to go to a 
48-hour week in such areas, no defi- 
nite word was available. It is under- 
stood that newspaper representatives 
will meet with the War Manpower 
Commission on Feb. 19 to discuss this 
question. 
Manpower Problem 


Answering those who may question 
the need for further curtailment of 
newsprint consumption, Mr. Sullivan 
stated: 

“The first factor is the reduction in 
the number of men who are willing to 
cut pulpwood in midwinter when bet- 
ter-paying jobs are available in ship- 
yards and factories. Approximately 
30% of the men who formerly cut our 
pulpwood are now in the armed ser- 
vices. You may be buying newsprint 
from a producer who tells you he has 
ample wood supply and would, if he 
were permitted, furnish you with all 
the paper you could use—were it not 
for WPB restrictions. In certain in- 
stances that may be true. But if the 
producers were permitted to exhaust 
their inventories of pulpwood, you 
would face in midsummer a very 
drastic shortage of paper. 

“A second and more important fac- 
tor in reducing the available supply 
of print paper is the very many uses 
of woodpulp, sulphite and sulphate 
and the various forms of wood fiber 
by the armed forces, at home and 
abroad. . . . These facts make this 
allocation to publishers necessary.” 

Mr. Sullivan also reported that 


there is no indication that critical ma- 
terials, such as zinc, photo film, etc., 


will become further restricted in the 
second quarter, although after April 
1 all such materials will be under the 
Controlled Material Plan. 

E. P. Adler, Davenport (Ia.) Times, 
chairman of the Inland newsprint 
committee, ventured the prediction 
that the price of newsprint will prob- 
ably go up, although he did not indi- 
cate how much of a raise is likely. 

Management Problems 


The mid-winter Inland meeting was 
not onky well attended, but under 
President A. C. Hudnutt, Elyria (O.) 
Chronicle-Telegram, the program was 
streamlined as to speakers and much 
time was devoted to roundtable dis- 
cussion. Management problems pre- 
dominated and little time was left for 
consideration of building and holding 
local retail advertising linage. James 
E. Wilson, Carroll (Ia.) Times Herald, 
presented a paper on how dailies in 
agricultural communities can build 
display advertising volume in farm 
and auction sales. The Times Herald 
does not permit farmers and auction- 
eers to use classified space and 
charges the open retail display rate 
for such copy, regardless of the size of 
the ad, he said. 

Newspapers need not sacrifice typo- 
graphical appearance to save space 
under newsprint conservation, Dan 
Smith, art director, Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, told Inlanders in reporting for 
the judges on the Inland’s annual 
typography contest. Use of upper and 
lower heads, with less emphasis on 
banner headlines and simplified decks 
on three and four-column spread 
heads were among the items men- 
tioned as space savers. Mr. Smith 
announced the Rochester (Minn.) 








Officers and directors of Inland Daily Press Association at mid-winter meeting in 


Chicago this week. 


Seated, | to r: L. Mitchell White, Mexico (Mo.) Ledger, vice- 


president; Herbert Fair-Field, Dayton Journal-Herald, new Inland member; Floyd J. 
Miller, Royal Oak (Mich.) Tribune, secretary of board; A. C. Hudnutt, Elyria (O.) 
Chronicle Telegram, president; Fred Seaton, Hastings (Neb.) Tribune; and F. Ward 
Just, Waukegan ([Ill.) News-Sun, directors. Standing, |. to r.: James R. Rhodes, Newton 
(la.) News; Don Anderson, Madison Wisconsin State Journal; Gardner J. Thomas, 
Marion (Ind.) Chronicle and Leader-Tribune; C. J. Hunt, Faribault (Minn.) News, 


directors; and John L. Meyer, Inland secretary-treasurer. 


Post-Bulletin, Class C winner, was 
considered the outstanding all-around 
newspaper in the competition. 
Winners in the fourth annual In- 
land typography contest were an- 
nounced at the Wednesday morning 
session. Trophies and diplomas to 
the winners were awarded by the 
Northwestern chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fratern- 
ity. The winning papers by classes 
were as follows: 
CLASS A 
(Circulation Under 5,000) 


First Place: Rhinelander (Wis.) Daily 
News; Second Place: Seymour (Ind.) Daily 
Tribune; Third Place: Jowa City (Ia.) Daily 
Iowan; Honorable Mention: Boulder (Col.) 


Daily Camera. 
CLASS B 
(Circulation 5,000-10,000) 

First Place: Jron Mountain (Mich.) News; 
Second Place: Frankfort (Ind.) Morning 
Times; Third Place: Peru (Ind.) Daily Trib- 
une; Honorable Mention: Sedalia (Mo.) 
Capital. 

LASS C 
(Circulation 10,000-25,000) 

First Place: Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulle- 
tin; Second Place: Racine (Wis.) Journal- 
Times; Third Place: Richmond (Ind.) Pal- 
ladium Item; Honorable Mention: Kenosha 
(Wis.) Evening News. 

CLASS D 
(Circulation over 25,000 

First Place: Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph; 
Second Place: Green Bay (Wis.) Press Ga- 
sette; Third Place: Decatur (lll.) Herald; 
Ilonorable Mention: Nebraska State Journal 
(Lincoln). 


Burns Praises Papers 


Speakers at today’s luncheon pro- 
gram were Alvin J. Steinkopf, former 
AP Berlin correspondent now with 
WBBM as a news analyst, and E. R. 
Noderer, Chicago Tribune war cor- 
respondent, home on leave from Aus- 
tralia and the Buna front. Steinkopf 
ventured the opinion that Nazi Ger- 
many will not collapse this year, but 
should fall in 1944, although he said 
widespread and consistent air raids 
by the United Nations might crack the 
German civilian morale sooner than 
anticipated. Noderer related his har- 
rowing experiences as a war cor- 
respondent on the Buna front, telling 
his audience of difficulties entailed in 
getting dispatches from the front line 
back to headquarters for censorship 
and ultimate transmission by radio. 

Inlanders were particularly im- 
pressed with the comprehensive ex- 
planation of wage and salary stabili- 
zation as outlined by Dr. Robert K. 
Burns, director of the Chicago re- 
gional office of the National War 
Labor Board. Dr. Burns not only 
explained the regulations and appeal 
procedures, but answered many ques- 
tions concerning the matter of wage 
and salary increases as they relate 
to the newspaper business. 

Representatives of newspapers will 
meet with the War Manpower Com- 
mission in Washington, Monday, Feb. 
22, to determine whether or not news- 
papers in critical areas are obliged to 
go on a 48-hour week, he revealed. 

The WLB regional director stated 
that a plan is now under way to estab- 
lish special machinery for the news- 
paper industry to continue its arbitra- 
tion procedures in matters relating 
to wage stabilization. It is under- 
stood that the Chicago regional office 
of WLB will handle all appeals to the 
board from newspapers and their em- 
ployes under the newly-announced 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Press War Casualty Rate 
Exceeds Army's in Battle 


Comparison Shows Newsmen Casualties 
Since Pearl Harbor Are Three Times Greater 
Proportionately Than Those of Army 

By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


THE CASUALTY RATE among U. S. 

war correspondents since Pear] Har- 
bor has been three to four times 
greater proportionately than battle 
casualties of the U. S. Army, a com- 
parison by Eprror & PUBLISHER dis- 
closed this week. 

The ratio of Army casualties to the 
number serving overseas was less 
than 5% up to Jan. 31, 1943, while 
those of the press were 15% to 20% of 
the total number of correspondents on 
war duty abroad. 

These statistics emphasize more than 
any others the hazardous nature of a 
war assignment. Sixty correspondents 
out of 300 to 350 now serving abroad 
are listed to date by Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER as dead, wounded or hurt in 
line of duty, missing, and captured or 
interned and still held by the Axis. 

Casualty Comparisons 

According to Major General A. D. 
Surles, director of public relations, 
War Department, battle casualties of 
the Army to Jan. 31 totalled 41,119. 
More than 1,000,000 of the present 
army of 5,500,000 men are now over- 
seas, but only a small portion of them 
has been involved in actual combat 
as yet, he pointed out. 

General Surles said Army casualties 
in battle, which do not include illness 
or death from accident or disease, 
were: 


Killed or died of wounds... 3,249 
SE cissacéenas wens 6,108 
i ica wieicael 26,464 
Prisoners of war.........-- 5,202 
DRONE 5cbssancscercdcens 96 


Press casualties since Pear] Harbor, 
according to E&P’s tabulation, were: 


Killed or died on war duty.... 10 
Wounded or hurt.............. 26 
Missing 
Captured or interned and still 
held 22 


One of the 10 fatalities since Dec. 7, 
1941, resulted from malignant malaria 
contracted in Cairo. All of the others 
died of wounds or were killed in plane 
crashes. In the “wounded or hurt” 
category, only a few of the 26 suffered 
injuries. 

For the comparison of casualties, 
four correspondents stricken ill in 
combat areas were eliminated, al- 
thought Eprror & PustisHer includes 
them in its permanent record on the 
basis that tropical germs, like bullets, 
can be fatal. 
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While “accident or disease” casual- 
ties are not included in the figures 
given by General Surles, the press 
ratio still would be at least three times 
greater than the Army’s if those killed 
or injured in plane crashes or other- 
wise were not included in the compar- 
ison above. Epiror & PUBLISHER feels, 
however, that these accidental deaths 
and injuries among correspondents 
are properly considered as press cas- 
ualties in the comparison. 

Repatriated Writers Not Included 

The 42 correspondents who were in- 
terned from five to seven months after 
the outbreak of war and repatriated 
last year were not included as press 
“casualties” in the comparison, be- 
cause the Army’s interned rate was 
very low and that of the press very 
high. Had these correspondents been 
added, the total press casualties would 
be 102, and the rate proportionately 
higher in contrast. 

General Surles told Epiror’& Pus- 
LISHER he has been informed by the 
Overseas Liaison Branch that there 
are now 500 U. S. press, radio and 
magazine correspondents “accredited 
overseas.” This does not mean, how- 
ever, that there are that many accred- 
ited war correspondents abroad. Pos- 
sibly 200 to 250 accredited for foreign 
service by the War Department are 
still in the U. S. as reserves. 

Conservative estimates place at 300 
to 350 those reporting war news over- 
seas for U. S. newspapers, press asso- 
ciations, radio and magazines. Not all 
of these are accredited io the Army, 
however. Possibly 150 are uniformed 
correspondents; many others have 
U. S. Army or other credentials, and 
in some cases uniforms, and are ready 
to go into action on a war front over- 
night. 

One reason for the large number of 
Army accreditations was the indica- 
tion given by the War Department 
about eight months ago that the time 
would come when credentials would 
be necessary even for those covering 
the domestic war front. At that time 
many more were sought, some with 
the idea of overseas duty in the future. 
To date, passes have sufficed domes- 
tically. 

Since last fall a number of new cor- 
respondents have been sent to war 
zones. Estimates vary, but the top 
figure is about 75. Many replaced 
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correspondents returned to the U. S. 
for furlough. Among the others were 
reporters for about a dozen newspa- 
pers in small or medium size cities, 
assigned to cover activities of local 
troops. This trend has marked a re- 
turn to the once-popular practiee of 
newspapers to have their own corre- 
spondent at a war front. 
Two Escape Tunisia Bombs 

On the Tunisian front Feb. 14 Noland 
Norgaard, Associated Press, and 
Graham Hovey, International News 
Service, narrowly escaped becoming 
casualties. In one of the attacks made 
by Stukas and Junkers 87 dive bomb- 
ers on troops the reporters were ac- 
companying, Norgaard said he had 
the closest brush with bombs in two 
years of war zone duty. 

After the attack, the jeep in which 
the reporters had been riding with 
Corp. Max Stanfield a few moments 
previously was riddled by bomb frag- 
ments. 

“When we saw soldiers near the 
road running for foxholes we stopped 
the car and jumped and ran, noticing 
three soldiers in a jeep about 150 feet 
ahead of ours also getting out of their 
vehicle,” Norgaard’s dispatch said. 
“Fortunately the foxholes we had seen 
were dug only 50 feet from the road. 
I dived into one, Hovey and Stanfield 
into another. 


“We were barely in when we heard 
the familiar whistle of descending 
bombs, and then an ear-splitting blast. 
The earth shook and crumbling dirt 
from the edges of the pit poured down 
on me. I looked at the road. The 
jeep ahead of ours had vanished and 
where it had stood was a bomb crater, 
less than 100 feet from where we 
crouched. Fragments of the shattered 
jeep were scattered over a radius of 
150 yards and only occasional bits of 
flesh and clothing remained of the 
three brave men who, instead of flee- 
ing to the foxholes, decided to try to 
man the 50-caliber anti-aircraft gun 
it carried 

Reporters’ Jeep Riddled 

“Our own jeep was riddled. In it 
Stanfield’s blanket roll was torn to 
shreds and my own bedroll was punc- 
tured. We marvelled at the terrific 
force of the bomb fragments, some of 
which pierced the jeep throughout its 
length, carving through its heaviest 
steel.” 

A large group of his former fellow 
correspondents attended a memorial 
service at the American Mission in 
Cairo on Feb. 13 for Harry Crockett, 
AP war correspondent who was fa- 
tally wounded in action with the 
British Mediterranean Fleet three 
weeks ago. The service was conducted 
by an American Army chaplain. 
American Minister Alexander Kirk 
and representatives of the British and 
American forces attended. 

The historic junction of U. S. troops 
at Cape Esperance, which drove the 
last Jap troops from Guadalcanal and 





SEEKS PROBE OF PRINT PAPER CURTAILMENT 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 15—Rep. Fred Bradley of Michigan, leader of the 
Republican House bloc which professes to find sinister implications in 
print paper curtailment, has asked for a congressional injury into the sub- 
ject. The Bradley resolution proposes that the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee be authorized to probe whether the War Production Board, 
Office of Civilian Supply, Office of Price Administration, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, War Manpower Commission, or any individual in govern- 
ment office, is endeavoring to bring about further curtailment of paper supply 
for periodicals having second class mailing privileges, for the purpose of in- 


terfering with free flow of news. 
Rules Committee. 


The resolution has been referred to the 


ANPA, McNUTT TO CONFER ON CRITICAL AREAS 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 18—Application of the 48-hour week to newspapers in 

critical areas designated by the War Manpower Commission will be dis- 
cussed by ANPA representatives with Paul V. McNutt at a meeting tenta- 
tively set for Monday, Feb. 22. Walter M. Dear, ANPA president, on behalf 
of the publishers, requested a conference with Mr. McNutt for Friday, Feb. 
19, but the WMC chairman suggested the Monday date. 
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March 7-8—Advertising Man. 
agers Bureau of New York State 
Dailies, meeting, Hotel Syracuse 
Syracuse. ; 

March 8—New Jersey Press 
Assn., 87th annual meeting 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton. 

March 18-19—Life Insurance 
Advertisers Assn., Eastern 
Round Table, Hotel Pennsy]- 
vania, New York City. 

March 21-23—Interstate Cir- 
culation Managers Assn., 26th 
annual meeting, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 


— 


marked the end of a six-month battle 
for that island, was witnessed by sey. 
eral U. S. war correspondents. 

them was Robert C. Miller, the only 
correspondent to see both the begin. 
ning and the end of the Guadalcan;| 
campaign. 

Joseph Morton, AP, was the only 
reporter aboard the French battle. 
ship Richelieu on her voyage to New 
York, news of which was released 
Monday. Aboard the accompanying 
task force was John M. Mecklin, UP. 

The Eighth U. S. Air Force an- 
nounced in London Feb. 16 that the 
six American newspapermen and the 
Yank and Stars and Stripes staffer 
who have undergone special training 
in high altitude flying (E&P, Feb. 13 
page 4) have been grarited permission 
to accompany heavy bombardment 
units occasionally. 

First details of the transfer of 13 
American diplomats and newspaper- 
men from internment at Lourdes, 
France, to Baden Baden, Germany, 
were given in a letter to the AP bu- 
reau in Berne, Switzerland, from 
Taylor Henry, , who was among 
seven U. S. newsmen interned when 
the Germans took over southem 
France last November. Henry said 
the Americans were taken to a “de- 
luxe internment camp,” the Park 
Hotel, which is one of the most lux- 
urious hostelries of Europe. “We are 
comfortably lodged although some of 
us have to double up,” Henry wrote. 
“We are in a double bedroom and 
sitting room overlooking the park, 
where we are allowed to walk with- 
out guards from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., after 
which we are confined to the hotel. 
Food is good and plentiful, although 





not so copious or varied as that in 


France. Our main lack is cigarettes 
and coffee.” 

A. T. Steele, Chicago Daily News 
Far Eastern correspondent, has ar- 
rived in India from Chungking and is 
now covering the Gandhi fasting 
story. William Stoneman, Daily News 
writer recently wounded in the North 
African campaign, is recovered and is 
with the military headquarters staff 
in North Africa. David Nichol, Daily 
News man, wrote a series of b 
eye-witness stories on the reoccupa- 
tion of Stalingrad, following the re- 
treat of the German forces. 

Enlargement of London bureaus 
which begar in November when 
nearly two score U. S. correspondents 
landed in North Africa with Allied 
troops, is continuing. 

New arrivals include Cyrus L. Sulz- 
berger, New York Times, from Mos- 
cow; Thomas H. Wulf, Newspaper 
Enterprise Association; Al Newmal, 
Newsweek; David H. Orro, Chicago 
Defender, Negro newspaper. Louis 


Azrael, Baltimore News-Post; 
Samuel D. Hales and Robert §& 
Musel, U. P. 


Joseph S. Evans, Jr., has been ap 
printed chief of Newsweek’s London 
bureau in anticipation of invasion o 
the continent. Other Newsweek s 
shifts include Merrill Mueller to the 
Middle East, and John Lardner 
North Africa, replacing Mueller. 
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1943 


ASNE Fights For Free Press 


Against Federal Controls 

Roy Roberts Named President . . . All Critical 
Sessions Off-the-Record With State, 

War and Navy Officials 


THE American Society of Newspaper 
Editors met in Washington Feb. 12, 
13 and 14, under circumstances un- 
dented in the organization’s 21- 
year history. All of their sessions, 
with the exception of luncheons and 
dinners and the ex-tempore business 
session on Sunday morning, were off- 
the-record, and that age-old term 
meant exactly what it said. The soci- 
ety, grown to more than 330 members, 
with 53 added at this meeting, con- 
vened almost that strong at Washing- 
ton, to find out what officialdom, from 
the President down, could tell about 
the process of winning the war. With 
few exceptions, the speakers were 
extraordinarily candid, few of them 
even reminding the editors of the 
secrecy pledge. Some of the revela- 
tions were less than staritling—remind- 
ing some veteran journalists of the 
ancient wheeze that nothing said off- 
the-record was worth printing— 
others gave extremely important 
background for future comment. Mil- 
itary secrecy prevents further revela- 
tion at this time of what they said. 


Roy Roberts, managing editor of the 
Kansas City Star, was elected pres- 
ident, succeeding W. S. Gilmore, editor 
of the Detroit News; John S. Knight, 
editor and publisher of the Detroit 
Free Press, Akron Beacon-Journal 
and Miami Herald, was advanced from 
second vice-president to first vice- 
president. Wilbur Forrest, assistant 
editor of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, succeeded Mr. Knight as second 
vice-president. Basil L. Walters, man- 
aging editor of the Minneapolis Star- 
Journal and Tribune, was reelected 
secretary, and David Lawrence, editor 
of the United States News, was re- 
named treasurer. 

Directors elected were: Mr. Knight 
and Dwight M. Young, managing edi- 
tor of the Dayton Herald and Journal 
(reelected); James M. North, manag- 
ing editor of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, and Ben M. McKelway, as- 
sociate editor of the Washington Star. 

The society closed its meeting with 
an unscheduled session on Sunday 
morning by appointing a committee 
of three Washington editors to serve as 
a liaison group with the government 
on problems arising from the war. On 
this committee are Mr. McKelway. 
Mr. Lawrence, and Alexander F. 
Jones, managing editor of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

The Sunday session was also marked 
by the adoption of resolutions, and, as 
usual, the Society tackled tough ques- 
tions without gloves and got into par- 
liamentary tangles thereby. The first 
and second resolutions, passed without 
debate, were as follows: 

“1, Resotvep, That the action of 
Secretary of State Hull in publishing 

e recent White Book be commended. 
the hope of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors being that this 
marks the beginning of a_ policy 


whereby the government will officially 
inform the public of facts to which the 
People are entitled, instead of giving 

information, as in the past, to 
Privileged writers who, with their 
reaped unearned 


Publishers, have 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


financial rewards by commercializing 

that which belongs to all the people.” 
Asserts Our Press Tradition 

“2. WHEREAS, the American Society 

of Newspaper Editors takes the occa- 

sion of this annual convention to re- 





efforts to put the news reports of the 
Associated Press under power of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce.” 


Mr. Lawrence opposed adoption of 
the resolution on 
good 


the grounds of 


“ethics, taste and propriety.” 





Newly elected officers of the ASNE with Lord Halifax, left, British Ambassador to the 

U. S., at. the annual banquet Feb. 13. Roy Roberts, center, of the Kansas City Star, is 

the new president succeeding W. S. Gilmore, Detroit News, sitting right. John S. 
Knight, standing right, Detroit Free Press, was elected first vice-president. 


affirm the unity of the American press 
in support of the war; and, 

“WHEREAS, military victory must be 
followed by a settlement providing the 
basis of lasting peace; and, 

“WHEREAS, at its 1934 meeting this 
society resolved that our government 
should refuse to participate in any in- 
ternational conference without free- 
dom of information for newspapers 
and press associations; and, 

“Wuereas, freedom of expression 
and of communication, uncontrolled in 
any way by governments, is among 
the strongest safeguards of peace, 
therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That this society affirms 
its adherence to a world guarantee of 
freedom of the press according to 
American tradition and practice.” 


The first resolution obviously was 
aimed at the practice of permitting 
persons in high office, or those asso- 
ciated with them, to profit from ex- 
clusive publication of news which 
belongs to the public and which 
should be made public through regu- 
lar news channels—a practice which 
Epiror & PusiisHer has frequently 
criticized in recent years. The second 
resolution followed the general lines 
of American press policy as delineated 
in Kent Cooper’s recent book, “Bar- 
riers Down,” and as stated in the 
resolution reiterates a policy laid down 
by the ASNE nine years ago. 

Fireworks started when the third 
resolution came up for discussion. As 
presented by Erwin D. Canham, man- 
aging editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor and chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, it read: 

“RESOLVED, that we are opposed un- 
alterably to the Attorney General’s 


stating that members of the society, 
as editors of some of the newspapers 
concerned, might be putting them- 
selves in the position of asking the 
court to decide the matter “their way.” 
also that the society might seem 
acting on a partisan matter. 
The society's years-long antipathy to 
pussyfooting on important issues im- 
mediately was manifest. but the mem- 
bers recognized the sound sense of 
Mr. Lawrence’s argument. On mo- 
tion of past-president Dwight Marvin, 
editor of the Troy Record, the words 
“any effort” were substituted for “the 
Attorney General.” and “any press 
association reports” for “Associated 
Press.” Mr. Lawrence then withdrew 
his objections to passage of the reso- 
lution, suggesting that to Mr. Marvin's 


to be 


“any press association report” be 
added the phrase “in the United 
States.” 


Further discussions contrasted the 
legal status of the cooperative Asso- 
ciated Press with the United Press 
and International News Service, com- 
mercial organizations, but there was 
no further change in the resolution, 
which was adopted in these words 

“3. Resolved, That we are opposed 
unalterably to any efforts to put the 
news report of any press association 
in the United States under the power 
of Congress to regulate commerce.” 

The only other major matter taken 
up at the concluding session was the 
report of J. N. Heiskell, editor of the 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. the 
ASNE representative on the National 
Council for Professional Education for 
Journalism. The council’s report of 
Jan. 8, 1943, setting forth the emer- 
gency employment situation confront- 
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ing newspapers as a result of the war, 
was printed in Eprror & PUBLISHER 
Jan. 16. 

“The sense of the Chicago confer- 
ence,” Mr. Heiskell’s report stated, 
“was that schools of journalism should 
do all in their power to supply needed 
replacements for editorial staffs in the 
war emergency, but should otherwise 
hold steadfastly to their established 
programs for professional education in 
journalism.” 

With each editor sworn to secrecy 
by signed pledges, members of the 
society learned of the war on foreign 
and home fronts from heads of the 
Army and Navy. 

General George C. Marshall and 
Admiral Ernest J. King discussed 
military plans and progress. 

Later the editors had their prob- 
lems of material shortages and man- 
power discussed by WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson; Paul V. McNutt, 
chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission; Prentiss M. Brown, Price 
Administrator, and James M. Landis, 
director of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. They also were addressed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard. 

Economic stabilization and its prob- 
able effects on the newspaper industry 
were discussed off the record by Jus- 
tice James F. Byrnes at the society's 
banquet. Colonel John J. Llewellyn, 
chairman of the British Supply Coun- 
cil, told how Britain’s newspapers had 
faced wartime crises. 

As guests of the five Washington 
dailies, the society took luncheon with 
the leaders of the women’s military 
reserve organizations, Col. Oveta C. 
Hobby, director of the Waacs; Lieut. 
Commander Mildred H. McAfee, di- 
rector of the Waves; Lieut. Com- 
mander Dorothy C. Stratton, director 
of the Spars, and Major Ruth C. 
Streeter, director of the Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve. 

Walter S. Gifford, national chair- 
man of the 1943 American Red Cross 
war fund campaign, thanked the 
editors for the press support of the 
drive, asked for their continued aid 
and outlined the uses of the war fund. 

On Friday afternoon, the society 
heard candid off-the-record discussions 
of war information and censorship 
problems by Elmer Davis and Byron 
Price, former newspapermen who are 
now operating those difficult services 
for the government. That was a 
prelude to the first private session the 
society has had since 1939 with Pres- 
iden Roosevelt. More than 250 editors 
jammed their way into the room in 
which the White House press confer- 
ences are held, with most of them 
unable to see the Presidential counte- 
nance. Mr. Roosevelt was in the best 
of humor and gave his guests some 
as-yet-unprintable anecdotes of his 
experiences in North Africa and his 
trips there and back. On the record, 
this reporter may record that this 
meeting of the President and the edi- 
tors was completely free from the 
passages-at-words that have marked 
most of those of the past ten years. 
Everything was friendly, and accord- 
ing to Washingtonians who know the 
Presidential moods, the indication was 
that the long-range picture of our 
fortunes of war was favorable. 

President Gilmore’s opening report 
recognized the “coming of age” of the 
society, which was organized in 1922. 
He traced its accomplishments and 
urged that steps be taken to assure 
the society’s place as spokesman for 
newspapers whenever editorial mat- 
ters were concerned. With all friend- 
ship for the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, he did not be- 
lieve that it was for the best interests 
»f American journalism that the pub- 
lishers express newspaper ideas on 
purely editorial affairs. With that in 
mind, he urged that the ASNE em- 
ploy a full-time secretary, “who would 
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Elmer Davis, left, Director of the Office of War Information, with Col. Oveta Culp 

Hobby, director of the WAACs and associate publisher of the Houston Post, two of 

the Saturday speakers, with two ASNE members, William Allen White, Emporia (Kan.)} 
Gazette, far right, and Josephus Daniels, Raleigh News & Observer. 





be as efficient and tireless and under- 
standing in our behalf as Cranston 
Williams is in behalf of the pub- 
lishers.” 

“As I said before,” Mr. Gilmore con- 
cluded, “I have no program for this 
greater responsibility, this wider field 
of operation on the part of our society. 
What I do believe, after watching the 
society function for some nine years, 
is that we are more important to the 
country than we have realized, that 
we should carry a greater share of the 
load which naturally falls on our 
shoulders.” 

An unprecedented feature of the 
ASNE convention was the joint ban- 
quet Feb. 12 with the White House 
Correspondents’ Association, at which 
President Roosevelt was the speaker. 
The dinner was held at the new Hotel 
Statler 


AWARDS TO DRIVERS 


Cash awards totaling $375 were paid 
recently by the San Francisco Exam- 


iner to its truck drivers who had 
achieved a record of accident-free 
highway driving. Four of the men 
operating trucks in the country, 


divided $250 among them as a result 
of having driven more than 500,000 
miles without an accident. Under the 
Examiner’s plan, each driver receives 
$25 in cash for each accident-free 
year of driving up to four years. For 
each year thereafter, he receives $100 
in cash. 


a 

BROTHER GIVES STORY 

Jerry Ashe, feature writer of Al- 
bany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker News, 
will tell you the Battle of Guadal- 
canal ended right in his home. For 
on the very day the headlines said 
“Japs Quit Guadalcanal,” Jerry’s 
“kid brother’—Pfc. Eugene Ashe— 
walked into their home with a first 
person story of the Marines’ invasion 
of the Solomons last August. Jerry 
shared the by-line with the young 
hero in a story that made Page One 
in the News only after Jerry had out- 
maneuvered a rival newspaper re- 
porter who sought an interview. 


n 

SAVES PAPER 

Datias, Tex., Feb. 15—The Dallas 
Times - Herald last week instituted 
minor changes in makeup as a paper- 
saving device. Decks are permitted 
only on top heads; some standing 
heads and by-line cuts have been 
eliminated; the overlines above the 
page one flag and the head of the 
first page in the second section have 
been dropped; and inside banners 
have been eliminated. 


J 
OPA Alters Price Rule 
* J . 
On Clipping Services 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 17—In an inter- 
pretation of the order fixing maximum 
fees for certain types of services, the 
Office of Price Administration today 
eliminated from control, press clipping 
services, services of a printing com- 
pany acting as an advertising agency, 
and rentals of display cards, photo- 
graphs, and stills of moving pictures. 

The comment follows: 

“Prices charged by press clipping 
bureaus for clipping excerpts from 
books, magazines, periodicals and 
newspapers are not subject to price 
control; such services are not ren- 
dered in connection with a commodity 
since the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 excludes books, magazines. 
periodicals and newspapers from the 
definition of ‘commodity.’ 

“The exemption for rates charged 
by advertising agencies extends to 
rates charged by a printing company 
when it acts in the capacity of an ad- 
vertising agency. In performing the 
following services, a printing company 
would be considered as acting as an 
advertising agency for the purposes 
of the exemption: (1) Mailing of 
premiums to persons sending in prod- 
uct labels in response to radio adver- 
tising campaign; (2) Conducting con- 
tests for companies through the radio 
and the selection of prize winners; 
(3) Preparation of lists for direct mail 
advertising; (4) Distribution of ad- 
vertising coupons by door-to-door 
canvassers on behalf of clients who 
advertise; and distribution of grocers’ 
orders for advertised products to local 
jobbers to satisfy the anticipated de- 
mand from the advertising campaign. 

“Prices charged for the rental of 
advertising matter (such as display 
cards, photographs and stills of mov- 
ing pictures) which is used in con- 
nection with the commercial showing 
of motion pictures, are not subject to 
price control because the services in- 
volved come within the exceptions 
for ‘advertising agencies’ and ‘window 
display services.’ ” 

* 


LOU MAXON NAMED 


WasuincTon, Feb. 15—Lou R. Max- 
on, Detroit advertising executive, has 
been placed in charge of the informa- 
tion division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, as successor to Robert 
W. Horton, former reporter for 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, who re- 
signed. Mr. Maxon will serve without 
pay. 


. tor of the Office of 
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B. M. McKelway, 
left, Washington Star, 
in cnarge vor ine 
ASNE program, in 
conversation wit 
Byron Price, Direc- 


Censorship, Friday 
afternoon speaker. 





Dolan Praises Work 
Of War Reporters 


Leo V. Dolan, chief of the London 
bureau of International News Service, 
spoke with the highest praise of the 
efforts of the chief Army’s public re- 
lations officer in London, Col. Morrow 
Krum, and Krum’s former assistant 
in London, Lieut. Col. Joseph Phillips, 
during a home furlough in New York 
recently. Dolan, who was INS news 
editor in New York before he went 
to London last March, returned too 
late to spend Christmas with his wife 
and two children at their home in 
Oradell, N. J., but he expects to re- 
main here for six weeks before re- 
turning to England. 

Speaking of the help given U. S. 
newspapermen in London by Krum 
and Phillips, Dolan said “it was 100%.” 
He also praised the “astonishing rec- 
ord” of war correspondents. “What 
I like about them,” he said, “is their 
modesty. There is no attempt at self- 
glorification. When the boys came 
back from the hell that was Dieppe 
they simply went to their offices, wrote 
their stories and went home.” 

Dolan went through numerous 
alerts but did not experience an air 
raid in London during his nine 
months there. When he left London 
it had just had its 605th alert of the 
war. He said that during the emer- 
gency created by the departure of 
several staffers for North Africa all 
London bureau members were on call 
at all times and were called in several 
times to get out the report. “And get- 
ting a phone call at 3 a.m., then walk- 
ing two or three miles to the office in 
the blackout, because there are no 
cabs at that hour, isn’t a bit funny,” 
he said. 


JOHN DUN HONORED 


Heroism in saving the lives of 10 
men under intensive enemy fire in 
Libya, Oct. 23 and 24, has brought 
high military awards to John D. Dun, 
50, former editor of the Toledo Times, 
and now a volunteer ambulance 
driver with the American armed 
forces in the Middle East. The Amer- 
ican Field Service in New York re- 
ported that Mr. Dun had received the 
Medaille Militaire and the Croix de 
Guerre from the French fighting 
forces for bravery in action in Libya. 


2 

DROPS COMIC SECTION 

The Wisconsin State Journal, Madi- 
son, announced recently that it is 
eliminating the four pages of comics 
from its Sunday edition. Government 
rationing of newsprint was given as 
the reason. However, the State Jour- 
nal explained, “the comic page, ordi- 
narily published in Saturday's paper, 
will be published on Sunday instead.” 


a 
ELECTED TO 4-A 
Rickard and Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., has been elected to mem- 
bership in the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 





CHAPLIN JOINS NBC 

William W. Chaplin has left Inter. 
national News Service, where he was 
a Washington and foreign correspond- 
ent for 10 years, to join the com- 
mentator staff of NBC. Chaplin will 
do two broadcasts daily, at 12:45 and 
6:25 p.m. After covering the White 
House and State Department for INS 
he went to Paris and Rome and later 
covered the war in Ethiopia. During 
the present conflict he served in 
France, India and in the Pacific as a 
war correspondent and last year was 
named war editor of INS, writing a 
daily column. During the first World 
War he served with the 103rd Field 
Artillery, 26th Division, as a battalion 
sergeant major and was decorated for 
bravery. 


* 

LAUNCHES BOAT 

Mrs. C. S, Jackson, widow of Sam 
Jackson, founder of the Portland 
(Ore.) Journal, christened the “Sam 
Jackson,” a cargo ship built by Henry 
J. Kaiser’s Oregon Shipbuilding corp. 
In a firm voice she said “I christen 
thee the S.S. Sam Jackson. May you 
be as successful in the task for which 
you were built as was the man for 
whom you are named.” P. L. Jack- 
son, present publisher of the Journal, 
was master of ceremonies. Speaker 
of the day was Marshall N. Dana, the 
Journal’s editor of the editorial page. 


CONTRIBUTED SPACE 


Oklahoma publishers contributed an 
estimated average of $10,500 per week 
or $546,000 for the year to the war 
effort in free news and advertising 
space in 1942, according to a report 
compiled by H. C. Jones, state admin- 
istrator of the war savings staff. Dur- 
ing the past year Oklahoma publishers 
have donated an average of 30 inches 
per week per newspaper in display 
advertising space promoting the sale 
of war bonds and stamps. A like 
amount of space has been donated in 
the news columns. 


s 

NO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 

New Cas tte, Ind., Feb. 15—The New 
Castle Courier-Times, afternoon daily, 
announced Feb. 11 that it will not ac- 
cept new subscriptions because of the 
newsprint reduction. The announce- 
ment said, “We shall be glad to take 
your order and start your subscrip- 
tion to the paper when some present 
subscription is discontinued.” 


J. B. POWERS NAMED 


Joshua B. Powers, president of 
Joshua B. Powers, Inc., publishers 
representative, was elected chairman 
of the advisory board of Arbitration 
in Action, the new monthly publica- 
tion of the American Arbitration 
Association. The election took place 
at a meeting of the Board held at 
the offices of the Arbitration Assocla- 
tion at Rockefeller Plaza, yesterday. 
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8 N. Y. Dailies Organize 
Sales Staff for Bond Ads 


$15,000 Raised to Get Consistent Cooperative 
Schedules for Duration At $100 Per Signature 
. . + Walter J. Merrill Directing Plan 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


THE FIRST permanent organization 

formed to promote War Bond sales 
with consistent newspaper advertising 
for the duration 
has been created 
by the eight 
Manhattan dail- 
ies. 

The War Bond 
Advertising Rep- 
resentatives of 
New York began 
operations _ this 
week under the 
direction of Wal- 
ter J. Merrill, 
widely - known 
advertising ex- 
ecutive and pub- 
lisher, three weeks after a “New York 
Plan” sponsored and financed by the 
metropolitan dailies, had been ap- 
proved by the United States Treasury 
Department. 

First Co-ordinated Effort 

Inauguration of the program, which 
is an adaptation of the “St. Louis 
Plan” of cooperative War Bond ad- 
vertising sponsored by local business 
firms and organizations, entailed an 
initial outlay of $15,000 by the eight 
Manhattan dailies. Subscribed in full, 
this money is now in the bank to 
cover administration of the plan until 
the advertising sales staff becomes 
self-sustaining. 

The New York Plan is the first con- 
trolled and coordinated effort to use 
newspapers in the War Bond cam- 
paigns. At least two 1000-line ads 
are to be scheduled every week of 
the year, starting about March 15. 
Each ad will carry a minimum of 75 
signatures of participating firms, as- 
sociations or individuals who will 
pledge 52, 26 or 13 insertions at $100 
per insertion. 

Billing for advertising sold and dis- 
tribution of net revenues will be 
handled by Mr. Merrill’s office. Ads 
run under the plan will be commis- 
sionable to recognized agencies. Rev- 
enue and expense will be shared by 
each paper in the proportion to its 
rate. Thus a paper which paid 10% 
of the financing expense will receive 
10% of net revenues. 

Its sponsors and the Treasury be- 
lieve the idea may be the answer to 
a long-felt need for a general plan of 
consistent promotion of War Bonds 
and Stamps by business firms. The 
hope was expressed this week that the 
plan, if successful, would be adopted 
by newspapers in a number of other 
large cities. 

“Hitch-Hiking™ Bogs Down 

Up to the present the Treasury has 
relied upon the “hitch-hiking” method 
i promoting bond sales through ad- 
vertising. Contributions of space and 
time, principally by the various media 
and large and small firms, attained a 
peak of $100,000,000 annually but fat 
and lean periods interspersed the ad- 
vertising effort. 

Consistent promotion became diffi- 
cult toward the end of 1942, the 
Treasury has indicated. The “hitch- 
hike” method began to bog down be- 
cause “fewer and fewer cars” were 
coming along the Treasury road, ac- 
cording to one sponsor of the New 
York Plan who conferred with War 


Walter Merrill 


Bond officials in Washington recently. 
Contributions of space and time be- 
came less frequent when many cor- 
porations believed the limit was be- 
ing reached in the amount they could 
donate to sell bonds, according to 
this version. 

On Jan. 7, 1943, each of the eight 
New York City newspapers received 
a letter from Eugene W. Sloan, execu- 
tive director of the Treasury’s War 
Savings Staff in Washington, outlin- 
ing the advertising problem in con- 
nection with bond and stamp sales. 
This letter was referred to the New 
York City Newspaper Advertising 
Managers’ Association, which ap- 
pointed a committee headed by John 
Mench, New York Journal-American, 
to study the problem and submit a 


an. 

Other members of the War Bond 
Sales Committee were: William E. 
Robinson, Herald Tribune; J. W. Egan, 
Jr., Times; Harry Goldman, Sun; John 
Glass, News; Warren Kelly, Mirror: 
Mary McClung, Post, and Vernon 
Brooks, World-Telegram. 

Multiple Solicitations Annoying 


After study of the St. Louis Plan, 
under which the Globe-Democrat ob- 
tained full page cooperative War 
Bond ads from local firms and institu- 
tions at the rate of $25 for each sig- 
nature insertion, it was proposed that 
an independent sales organization 
should solicit continuity pledges from 
individuals, companies, corporations, 
patriotic organizations and local na- 
tional accounts at $100 per signature 
insertion, with priority guaranteed 
the copy by all eight participating 
papers. 

The committee felt that if a sound 
and carefully controlled advertising 
plan was presented to New York’s 
business men, they would support it 
on a cooperative basis. According to 
the committee, the previous uncoor- 
dinated method of obtaining adver- 
tising support of bond sales subjected 
patriotic business houses and their 


executives to an “embarrassing and 
annoying practice”—solicitation by 
eight individual newspapers on a “me, 
too” basis. 

Determined to apply the accepted 
principles of advertising—continuity 
of message and effort—a committee 
of four drew up a plan which set a 
minimum of two ads a week for the 
duration, and took it to Washington 
on Jan. 19. This sub-committee com- 
prised Messrs. Mench, Egan, Goldman 
and Glass. The idea was enthusiasti- 
cally received, but the decision was 
left to the War Savings Staff of New 
York. Approval was quickly given in 
New York. 

Treasury officials participating in 
the conference were Peter Odegard, 
assistant to Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr.; Vincent F. Callahan, direc- 
tor of advertising, press and radio; 
Thomas H. Lane, chief of the Treas- 
ury’s advertising section; Samuel D. 
Fuson, vice-president of Arthur Kud- 
ner, Inc., who is directing publicity of 
the New York Savings Staff, and Col. 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., State chair- 
man of the New York staff. 

Unlimited Prospects 


During a visit to New York this 
week Mr. Callahan told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER the Treasury was interested 
because the idea might be used in 
other big cities where the Treasury 
has lacked a consistent advertising 
campaign. In smaller towns, however, 
bond promotion has been successful, 
he pointed out. 

Mr. Merrill was unanimously chosen 
by the committee to direct the dailies’ 
sales staff. He had been living in 
Florida since 1940, when he left the 
New York Journal-American after 
serving three years as advertising di- 
rector. His extensive experience in- 
cludes 13 years as national advertising 
manager of the Chicago Tribune and 
10 years as a Hearst executive. He 
left the Tribune to become advertis- 
ing director of Liberty when that 
magazine was started in 1923. Mr. 
Merrill was advertising director of the 
New York World from 1926-30; ad- 
vertising director of the Chicago Her- 
ald & Examiner, 1931-33 and was as- 
sistant publisher of the Washington 
Herald before he went to the Journal- 
American in 1937. 

Six salesmen selected for his staff 
include William H. Mann, formerly 
general manager of Marshall Field & 
Co., wholesale, Chicago; George A. 
Hammer, formerly of the Hearst and 
Curtis advertising staffs and recently 
with Cue; Porter Caruthers, one-time 
advertising manager of the Herald 





C. B. RUGG JOINS GOV'T COUNSEL OPPOSING AP 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 17—The staff of government counsel to prosecute anti- 


trust proceedings against 


Associated Press has 


been augmented by 


appointment of Charles B. Rugg of Worcester and Boston. Mass.. as special 


assistant. 


A former Assistant United States Attorney General 


Mr. Rugg 


will be associated with John Henry Lewin and Charles H. Weston. who 


prepared and filed the complaint in the AP case. 


A graduate of Amherst 


and Harvard Law School, Mr. Rugg was admitted to the Massachusetts bar 
in 1914, and has practiced in Boston, except during terms of service in public 


office. 


Hoover to handle claims against the government. 
of the U. S. Commission for Adjustment of British Claims. 


He is a former district attorney, and was appointed by President 


In 1932 he was a member 
The expected 


appointment of Thurman Arnold, Assistant U. S. Attorney General who has 
been in charge of the action against the AP, to the federal bench was an- 


nounced last week-end by President Roosevelt. 


Arnold's 


appointment to 


the District of Columbia Appeals Court, succeeding Judge Wiley Rutledge, 


who has been elevated to the U. S. Supreme Court. was 


confirmation this week. 


awaiting Senate 


MARSHALL TO MAP SMALL DAILIES PROGRAM 
THE ANPA has announced that Clare Marshall, Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette, 
will be chairman of the committee in charge of the small dailies session 
opening the ANPA’s annual convention in New York on Tuesday, April 20. 
Other members of the committee arranging the program for newspapers un- 
der 50.000 circulation are: Buell W. Hudson, Woonsocket (R. I.) Call, vice- 
chairman; Arthur P. Irving, Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post Star: Carl B. Short, 
Roanoke (Va.) Times and World-News; Frank Wals>r, Hazleton (Pa.) Stand- 
ard Sentinel and Plain Speaker, and Frank S. Hoy, Lewiston (Me.) Sun and 


Jourval, advisory. 


Tribune; Bernard Palmedo, formerly 
of the New York World national ad- 
vertising department; A. D. S. Palmer, 
previously advertising manager, Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Co., and Ar- 
thur H. Gauss. 

Epiror & PUBLISHER was told by Mr. 
Merrill that the first list of 52-time 
prospects comprises 4,000 firms rated 
at $50,000 and over in Dun & Brad- 
street. Many thousands more have 
$25,000 and $10,000 ratings and these 
business organizations will be solicited 
later for participation in the coopera- 
tive ads on contract for a lesser num- 
ber of insertions. 

The sales staff started work Mon- 
day after a conference with Mr. Mer- 
rill in the new organization’s then un- 
furnished office, 2200 RKO Building, 
1270 Sixth Avenue. The office was 
being furnished this week with desks 
and files supplied by various par- 
ticipating dailies. Overhead has been 
estimated at $2,500 to $3,000 a week. 

The organization is located in the 
same building with the New York War 
Bond Staff, with which it will main- 
tain a close relationship. Its adver- 
tising copy will be geared into the 
sales activities of this staff, with tim- 
ing to meet the varying financing pro- 
grams of the Treasury Department. 
Mr. Fuson said a volunteer copy com- 
mittee of New York agencies headed 
by Walter Weir, vice-president of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, will provide ads 
to carry the signatures. Supplement- 
ing these will be any suitable general 
copy from the Treasury, prepared by 
the Advertising Council. 

Several Series Planned 

The name of each participating firm 
or individual will be listed in each 
advertisement of the series he helps 
to finance. There will be several 
“series,” each consisting of an ad to 
run on a specified day of every week 
in the year. When 75 signatures 
have been secured for Series A, which 
will be published every Monday for 
52 Mondays, then Series A will start. 
Series B will run on Wednesday and 
Series C on Friday, each with a mini- 
mum of 75 signatures. Each ad will 
be 200 lines by five columns wide. 

Pledges may be made for 52 con- 
secutive insertions at $100 each, a 
total of $5.200; 26 to run either con- 
secutively or every other week or 
every fourth week, totalling $2.600; 
13 to run either consecutively or every 
other week or every fourth week. 
Pledges for less than 52 consecutive 
insertions cannot be guaranteed for 
the same “series.” 


Regarding the priority promised 
these schedules the cemmittee’s 
brochure said: “By guaranteeing to 


the Treasury Department to publish 
these advertisements on the day 
scheduled, the New York City news- 
papers are risking the goodwill of 
their day-in-and-day-out, year-round 
customers, such as the department 
stores. This is true because the papers, 
due to newsprint and metal restric- 
tions have had to ration advertising 
space to regular users. It is these 
regular, daily users of space that make 
it possible for the newspapers to live.” 

Mr. Mench, in outlining the plan 
to the advertising managers last 
month, said it should be “a continuing 
demonstration to the rest of the coun- 
try of what can be accomplished by 
efficient sales organization, good back- 
ing and direction.” In its develop- 
ment, he added, “it would seem that 
we have overcome most of the objec- 
tions that have previously been raised 
under plans having the same objec- 
tives.” 

Mr. Mench declared the sales or- 
ganization would function in Manhat- 
tan as an independent unit “very 
much as the Bureau of Advertising 
functions nationally as representatives 
for all U. S. newspapers.” 
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High Court May 
Reverse Jehovah's 


Witnesses Ruling 


Decision Had Supported 
Local Licensing of Distribu- 
tors of Published Matter 


WaAsHINGTON, Feb. 15—The Supreme 
Court of the United States today 
moved toward reversal ot the position 
it took last year in support of the 
theory that local communities may 
license distributors of published mat- 
ter. 

The decision, entered June 8, 1942, 
has been condemned by American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association as 
one which “establishes a dangerous 
precedent for licensing the press by 
legislative devices which resurrect the 
evils the first amendment was in- 
tended forever to remove.” 

It was a five-to-four division of the 
court that upheld the ordinance which 
was the basis of appeal, but one of 
the majority, James F. Byrnes, has 
retired from the bench and was re- 
placed by Justice Wiley B. Blount 


who, while a justice of the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals, rejected 
the theory that licensing of persons 
distributing printed matter is consti- 


tutional. 
ANPA Brief 


“Suppose,” ANPA suggested in its 
brief urging the rehearing which was 
granted today, “that unscrupulous 
bosses of the various American cities 
received word that the press was 
about to expose graft and mismanage- 
ment in city affairs. Such bosses or 
their political stooges could speedily 
require the distributors of newspapers 
to pay a peddler’s license or be prose- 
cuted, thus curtailing or stopping 
distribution.” 

Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone was 
in the minority on the court’s decision, 
with Justices Frank Murphy, William 
O. Douglas, and Hugo L. Black con- 
curring in his statement that the find- 
ing pointed a way “for the effective 
suppression of speech and press and 
religion despite Constitutional guaran- 
tees.” i 

But the majority, in an opinion 
written by Justice Stanley Reed, with 
Justices Owen Roberts, Felix Frank- 
furter, Robert H. Jackson, and James 
F. Byrnes concurring, answered: 


“It is prohibition and unjustified 
abridgment which is interdicted, not 
taxation. These are not taxes on free 
will offerings. But it is because we 
view these sales as partaking more 
of commercial than religious or edu- 
cational transactions that we find the 
ordinances, as here presented, valid. 
We see nothing in the collection of a 
nondiscriminatory license fee, uncon- 
tested in amount, from those selling 
books or papers, which abridges the 
freedom of worship, speech, or press.” 

Jehovah's Witness Appeal 


The cases came to the Supreme 
Court on the appeals of members of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses from city ordi- 
nances of Opelika, Ala., Fort Smith, 
Ark., and Casa Grande, Ariz. The 
defendants had persisted in selling 
published material without obtaining 
licenses as required in the ordinances. 
They appealed when prosecuted in 
state courts. 

Almost certain to be affected by a 
reversal are several other types of 
municipal ordinances which the high 
court declined to review after entering 
its finding in the Opelika, Fort Smith 
and Casa Grande cases. Included were: 

A law enforced by Floresville, Tex.. 
which bans sale of any merchandise 
except farm products on public thor- 
oughfares. 

A law of Comanche, Tex., which re- 


quires a tee of $5 a day for peddling 
goods, wares, or merchandise on the 
public thoroughfare. 

A law of Paris, Tex., prohibiting 
sale of merchandise on streets where 
crowds usually assemble on Saturday 
afternoon. 


British Writer Hits 
“Outmoded Idea” 


Attacking a news story from Wash- 
ington to the effect that the OWI is 
planning to study British newspapers 
and undertake to persuade their cor- 
respondents in this country “that 
principal news does not emanate from 
Hollywood or crime circles, and that 
it would be far more advantageous 
and interesting to tell Britons pre- 
cisely what America is doing toward 
winning the war.” Alex H. Faulkner, 
New York correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, in a two-column 
letter-to-the-editor of the New York 
Times, Feb. 17 stated the majority of 
British correspondents here are doing 
their best to tell their countrymen 
what America is doing toward win- 
ning the war. 

In spite of reduction to six and four 
pages British newspapers have con- 
tinued to do everything in their power 
to inform readers on the United 
States, Faulkner said. To prove his 
point he listed his budget of news 
dispatched that day as follows: 

“Quotations from Thomas W. La- 
mont’s letter to the New York Times 
on the importance of avoiding petty 
Anglo-American’ differences, 1,017 
words; quotations from an article by 
Wendell L. Willkie insisting that the 
United States must cooperate with 
other nations after this war, 635; an 
interview in Casablanca with General 
Auguste Nogues on the relations be- 
tween the French authorities and the 
American Army from William H. 
Stoneman of the Chicago Daily News, 
948: the American Navy's communi- 
qué on the number of Japanese killed 
in the final phase of the Guadalcanal 
campaign, 77; the broadcast by Paul 
McNutt and Gen. Lewis Hershey on 
plans to mobilize another 4,000,000 
men this year, 240. the vote of the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
nullify President Roosevelt's ceiling 
on salaries, 153; the OWI report on 
production at Willow Run, 120; Bishop 
Manning's criticism of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 250; Viscount Halifax’s 
plans to tour Alabama and Tennessee 
defense factories, 105; women buying 
War Bonds at Bloomingdale’s in order 
to obtain nylon stockings, 65, and the 
death of Lady Lister-Kaye, a friend 
of Queen Mary, 28.” 

Faulkner concluded that the OWI 
could aid considerably in the work to 
be done. He said correspondents could 
tour almost any war plant for a story 
if they tried hard enough “but so far 
there has been no observable ten- 
dency to seek out the correspondents 
and say to them: ‘We want to show 
you what we are doing.’ 

“A little more effort in this direction 
might produce much better results 
than mountains of literature prepared 
in government offices and dumped on 
the doorsteps of foreign newspaper 
offices.” 


Further Cut in Paper 
For British Press 


Although British newspapers seemed 
to be cut to the bone already, a fur- 
ther 244% reduction in the weight of 
newsprint allotted to each paper be- 
comes effective this week, the British 
Information Services states. 

Their ration had been reduced to 
one sixth of the prewar tonnage of 
newsprint by March, 1942, when a 
further 10% reduction was ordered. 
This week’s new cut will not be ef- 
fected at the expense of circulation, 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


but by the use of a lighter grade of 
paper. 

Before the war, Britain imported its 
wood pulp for newsprint principally 
from Scandinavia, and used 3,428 tons 
a day. Now, all newsprint has to come 
from Canada and, as priority shipping 
must be given over to more essential 
cargoes of munitions, the daily quota 
has been cut to 628 tons—a decrease 
of over 80%. 


Alumni of Springfield 
Republican Meet 


A unique dinner reunion was staged 
at the Raleigh Hotel by alumni of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican dur- 
ing the convention of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors at 
Washington. More than a score of 
“S.R.” graduates are now serving at 
the Capital in the armed services or 
with newspapers and syndicates. For 
an evening they paid honor to E. Rob- 
ert Stevenson, who was city editor of 
the Republican during the period 
when the majority of the guests 
worked on that newspaper from 1912 
to 1917. Mr. Stevenson is now editor- 
in-chief of the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican and Democrat. Those who 
attended and their present assign- 
ments: 

Alexander A. Gardiner, editor of 
the American Legion Magazine; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John T. Winterich, 
Major E. W. Davidson, Major Gorton 
Carruth, Major Albert L. Warner and 
Lieutenant Boardman S. Getzinger— 
all of the Army Public Relations Bu- 
reau; Major Victor Klefbeck and Ed- 
win G, Burrows of Military Intelli- 
gence; Henry Chapin of the War De- 
partment’s contracts division. 

Duncan Aikman, South American 
expert with the Rockefeller Commit- 
tee; William S. Maulsby, assistant to 
Rubber Czar William M. Jeffers; Ray 
McCarthy of the athletic branch of 
the War Department; Bulkley S. Grif- 
fin of the Griffin News Bureau; Bert- 
ram D. Hulen and Frederick R. 
Barkley of the New York Times Wash- 
ington Bureau; John Martin of the 
Providence Journal; James McGovern 
of the Bridgeport Post; Ray Tucker, 
Washington columnist for the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 

Other alumni who expected to at- 
tend but were prevented by last- 
minute duties were: Arthur J. Sweet- 
ser, former Secretary to the League 
of Nations and now with the Office of 
War Information; Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, Special Labor Consultant to 
the Secretary of War; John Elliott of 
the New York Herald Tribune’s Wash- 
ington Bureau. 

Ray Tucker and Colonel Winterich 
arranged the dinner. 


PRINTERS STRIKE 


Manitowoc, Wis., Feb. 16—The 13- 
man composing room force of the 
Manitowoc Herald-Times went on 
strike today in an attempt to force 
signing of a new labor contract pro- 
viding for a wage of $1.20, a 16-cent 
an hour increase over the 1942 scale. 
The contract between the printers’ 
union and the Herald-Times expired 
Dec. 1. Negotiations for a new agree- 
ment followed. A committee of print- 
ers called on W. F. Ohde, general 
manager, yesterday and demanded im- 
mediate signing, with a walkout as the 
alternative. Because company officers 
were out of the city Ohde advised the 
men he could not sign a contract and 
asked time to confer with associates. 
He said the committee told him it 
was not authorized to sanction such a 
step. The paper did not publish today. 


- 
DAILY GOES WEEKLY 

The Eldorado (Ill.) News has sus- 
pended publication and is now pub- 
lished weekly. 


Labor Supply 
Committee Starts 
26-Wk.AdProgram 


Westchester, N. Y., War 
Plants Use Newspaper Ads 
To Recruit Workers 


Yonkers, N. Y., Feb. 17—A 26-week 
display advertising program to pro- 
mote labor recruiting for war plants 
in Westchester County has just been 
launched here by the Westchester 
Labor Supply Committee, comprising 
personnel executives of 13 factories 
doing government war work. 

Details of the plan, regarded as “a 
trail blazer” in Industrial Front pub- 
lic relations, were evolved under 
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Westchester's War Industries 
will need added thousands 


of trained men and women 
during 1943...... 
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First ad in the 26-week program of the 
Westchester Labor Supply Committee. 


auspices of the Yonkers Chamber of 
Commerce and its executive secre- 


tary, P. S. Peck, who is the Labor 


Supply Committee’s administrative 
chief. Frank S. Baker, advertising 
manager of the Yonkers Herald 


Statesman, provided technical assist- 
ance. 

Copy is appearing in virtually every 
daily in the county, and will appear in 
some weeklies, with space concen- 
trated in the nine large dailies. 

WMC Praised Project 

Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, regional 
director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, visited Yonkers and highly 
praised the project, which will in- 
volve an outlay of several thousand 
dollars. 

Mrs. Rosenberg says the advertising 
program “will start residents thinking 
on the subject of how they can fit in- 
to the war production scheme,” and 
she felicitated the war plants for their 
foresight in taking steps to iron out 
manpower problems before they reach 
the acute stage. 

“If many other sections had pre- 
pared plans such as you men have de- 
veloped,” she told the personnel ex- 
ecutives, “they would have been 
spared in great measure critical labor 
situations. 

“We are heartily in favor of large- 
scale advertising programs. We have 
found it is much better to employ 
this method while it can be accom- 
plished normally, rather than wait 
until the labor shortage is upon you. 

The U. S. Employment Service in 
Yonkers is working closely with the 
permanent advisory committee and is 
handling the registration and distribu- 
tion of prospective workers, through 
a specially set-up labor pool. 
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CARTOONISTS RIDE THE RISING TIDE OF VICTORY IN WAR CARTOONS 





—— 


“ACH! | WISH | WERE DEAD" 








By Jacob Burek in Chicago Times 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 





By Cy Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post Gazette 

















EVERY LITTLE BIT HELPS! * 
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UNITED 
NATIONS 


By Keith Temple in New Orleans Times-Picayune 





Noderer Sees 
Biggest Stories 


Yet from Pacific 


Chicago Tribune Corre- 
spondent Says Southwest 
Area Will Develop News 


Some of the biggest news stories of 
the war are yet to come from the 
southwest Pacific, E. R. (Al) Noderer, 
Chicago Tribune 
war correspon- 
dent, predicted 
in an interview 
with Eprror & 
PustisHeR last 
week. Noderer, 





who has covered 
every major 
campaign from 
Malaya to New 
Guinea, is home 
on leave of ab- 


sence, 
Back from the E. R. Noderer 
Buna front, 


where he saw American troops in ac- 
tion, Noderer told of his experiences, 
along with other accredited corre- 
spondents, in covering the jungle war 
under fire from the enemy. Carry- 
ing regulation packs, correspondents 
are unable to take their typewriters 
with them to the front. Consequent- 
ly, they write their dispatches with 
pencils and send their stories back 
by native messenger boys, or soldiers 
returning to the rear lines. 
Lost 20 Pounds in Month 

It is a grueling experience for the 
correspondents, as well as the troops, 
Noderer explained. The writers sleep 
Mm pup tents at the front and eat the 
same emergency rations as the sol- 
diers. Troops at the front are fed 
canned beef stew and rice twice a 
day, at 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., with a half 
a chocolate bar for lunch at noon. 
Noderer lost 20 pounds in one month’s 
Stay at the front. Correspondents do 
not spend all the time at the front, 
he said, but are often based at some 
Point in the rear and “go up” to the 
front every day that it is possible for 
them to do so. If they are lucky, they 
May get a ride in a jeep, he added. 





Otherwise, they “hitch hike” or walk 
10 or 15 miles through the jungle to 
the front. 

“New Guinea is a jungle where 
strange eyes peer at you at night,” 
said Noderer, “where mysterious 
noises never cease, where you're 
grateful if it doesn’t rain more than 
six or eight inches every day. The 
jungle front is a front where your 
slit trenches are always full of water. 
When a Jap plane comes roaring over 
you have to make up your mind 
whether to take a chance with his 
bombs and bullets or to dive in the 
stinking water in the trench. What 
did I do? I dived in the water.” 

Noderer told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
that correspondents at the front are 
treated with the greatest considera- 
tion by U. S. Army officers, “They 
gave us all the information they could 
and there was no attitude of hostility 
or ‘superior airs’ to the press,” stated 
the Tribune correspondent. “Every 
night on the Buna front, we met with 
G-2 intelligence officers who went 
over the events of the day and out- 
lined what the plans were for the 
next day’s action. We were also 
given a report on what had happened 
in other sectors. The officers trusted 
the correspondents and to my knowl- 
edge there was never any violation of 
their confidence.” 

Communications Problems 

Describing the difficulties of com- 
munications, from the standpoint of 
correspondents, Noderer said that dis- 
patches were sent back from the front 
by any means possible, overland or 
by air, and the stories were first cen- 
sored at an Army base and then tele- 
graphed to general headquarters, 
where copy was again censored and 
then beamed by wireless to this 
country. “If we were lucky and 
could get our stories out from the 
front lines, our dispatches often 
cleared within 48 hours from the front 
to the home office,” he said. “Trans- 
mission facilities from Australia are 
excellent.” 

Noderer’s most recent stories have 
been in connection with the jungle 
campaign in New Guinea. However, 
since leaving Chicago in May of 1941, 
he has visited Hawaii, New Zealand, 
Australia, Java, Singapore, Burma, 


India, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, 
Iraq and Iran, and then retraced his 


route to Australia. Soon after the Jap- 
anese invasion began he was in Malaya 
and reported the enemy advances 
there, in Singapore and in Java. 
Later he covered the allied war activ- 
ities in Australia, New Zealand and 
New Caledonia, and more recently in 
the New Guinea campaign. During 
the early stages of the war, Noderer 
covered the diplomatic and military 
fronts in Europe for the Tribune. 

He was in Rome at the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1939; he was with the 
German Army in Paris, he reported 
the German invasion of the low coun- 
tries, the bombardment of Dunkirk 
and conditions in the Maginot Line 
after the fall of France. He returned 
home for a vacation and to write a 
series of articles revealing conditions 
inside Germany. 

Sees Solomons Thrust 

Commenting on the general situa- 
tion in the southwest Pacific, Noderer 
predicts many big stories are yet to 
come from that area. “The Prime 
Minister of Australia is right when 
he said there was a great concentra- 
tion of Jap forces off the northeast 
coast of Australia,” he remarked. 
“The enemy apparently is building up 
its forces on the islands to the north of 
Australia, During the next few 
months there will probably be a heavy 
thrust against the Solomons. 

“If the Japs should get the Solo- 
mons they won’t need to take Aus- 
tralia for they will have cut the vital 
supply lines to Austraila. Without 
American supplies, Australians and 
Americans would be in a bad fix. 
Australia has a fairly large army, 
but need arms of all kinds. 

“The morale of our forces is good,” 
he continued. “They have had some 
experience in New Guinea and they 
are no longer green troops. They 
should be able to give a good account 
of themselves when called upon. 
There is no substitute for experience 
in warfare. Troops have got to learn 
it under fire.” 

General Douglas MacArthur is still 
popular in Australia, according to 
Noderer, who said: 

“MacArthur hasn’t opened any 
bridges, kissed any babies, or laid any 
corner stones. He has tried to keep 
out of the limelight. He has had two 
off-the-record press conferences, each 
lasting two hours, in which he was 


frank, but he has had nothing to say 
for publication beyond the official 
communiques.” 

_ Mr. Noderer summed up the situa- 
tion in the southwest Pacific by de- 
scribing that phase of the war as a 
“containing action” to hold the Japs 
where they are now, while taking care 
of Hitler’s armies in Europe and North 
Africa. “That’s not a bad idea,” he 
said, “providing the Japs want to be 
contained.” 


Kilday Bill May 
Mean Dratt of 


38-45 Newsmen 


Wasuineron, Feb, 15—Enactment of 
the pending Kilday Bill to require 
that single persons be called to the 
colors before the reservoir of de- 
ferred married men is invaded might 
result in making inroads upon unmar- 
ried newspapermen in the now-de- 
ferred 38-to-45 years bracket. 

Director Paul V. McNutt of the War 
Manpower Commission has warned 
that the bottom of the bin has been 
scraped insofar as single men are con- 
cerned, and unless Selective Service 
taps the supply of married men and 
parents in the age levels up to 38 
years it will be necessary to raise the 
ceiling to 45 years. That can be done 
without further legislation. All regis- 
tered men up to 45 years are subject 
to call for military service; the defer- 
ment of men over 38 was the result 
of an Executive Order, and if the 
President cancels that order, draft of 
older men will follow. 

Newspapermen with dependents 
have been ordered placed in Class 3— 
a dependency deferment. Managing 
editors, news editors, foreign corre- 
spondents, and photographers, are 
eligible for occupational deferment. 
Those over 38 years of age are de- 
ferred under the Presidential order. 

McNutt warned today that the next 
semi-annual examination of defer- 
ments is likely to result in thinning 
the list of deferrable employments. 
And, irrespective of which way deci- 
sion turns on the Kilday Bill, it ap- 
pears that either the dependency de- 
ferment or the age deferment is likely 
to be dropped. 
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“You've Done Your 
Bit—Now Do Your 
Best,” Bond Theme 


Second Phase 
of War Savings Drive 
Begins March 1 


War Bond advertising released by 
the War Savings staff of the Treasury 
Department and now appearing as 
locally sponsored ads in 3,000 weeklies 
and dailies will enter its second phase 
March 1 with a new objective in pay- 
roll savings and War Bond sales, and 
a new slogan: “You’ve Done Your 
Bit—Now Do Your Best.” 

Copy is now being prepared by 
McCann-Erickson, New York, which 
is contributing its time and talent. 

The basic theme of the program is 
that beginning March 1 Americans 
must put into War Bonds every cent 
not needed for the essentials of living. 
“This is an all-out drive to help 
finance total war—involving _ self- 
denial and sacrifice,” the War Savings 
staff states. 

Seven Basic Approaches 

Objective of the new phase is to 
channel into War Savings a major 
part of the $15,000,000,000 of non-con- 
trolled purchasing power expected to 
result from the combination of high 
national income and restricted supply 
of civilian goods and services in 1943. 
This amount is in addition to the 
$12,000,000,000 in War Bond sales 
during 1943 that should result from 
the present rate of sales. 

Seven basic approaches which can 
be used in driving toward this new 
objective are presented as follows: 

“IT. We should explain the spectac- 
ular results of the payroll savings plan 
so that the American people will be 
proud of that accomplishment. 

“Number of wage-earners participating in- 
creased from 700,000 in December, 1941, to 
30,000,000 in March, 1943. Monthly invest- 
ment in War Bonds through Payroll Savings 
purchases was $5,000,000 in December, 1941, 
and $450,000,000 in March, 1943. War Bond 


investment per year through Payroll Savings, 


based on above monthly average has increased 
from $60,000,000 to $5,400,000,000. Average 
percentage of gross pay invested by each 
wage-earner was 4.1% and is now 10%. 
Number of firms having Payroll Savings 
plans were 9,900 in Dec., 1941 and now 
number 175,000. 


“II. We should compare the costs of 
war preparation to the higher costs 
of offensive warfare. 

“III. We should strike hard at the 
idea that Americans on the home 
front must match the sacrifices of 
Americans on the fighting front. 

“IV. We should point out that our 
British and Canadian Allies are spend- 
ing substantially more of their indi- 
vidual incomes for war financing. 

“VY. We should explain, factually, 
that most Americans will have more 
money available for War Bonds during 
1943. 

“In Great Britain total national and local 
taxes paid by individuals at present amount 
to 31% of the national income—but the Eng- 
lish people invest an additional 10% of na- 
tional income in War Savings. In Canada 
total dominion, provincial and municipal taxes 
paid by individuals amount to 27% of na 
tional income—but the Canadian people invest 
an additional 11% of natiowal income in War 
Savings. We Americans, in 1943, will pay 
total personal taxes—federal, state and local— 
amounting to 18% of national income. To 
match the record of our English allies we 
would have to invest 23% of our national 
income in War Savings, over and above what 
we pay in personal taxes. To match the rec- 
ord of our Canadian neighbors we would 
have to invest 20% of our national income 
in War Savings. 

“VI. We should interpret rationing 


and civilian shortages in terms of pro- 
viding more War Bond money. 


“VII. We should drive home the 
postwar rewards of war savings. 

“The War Savings program is making a 
strong forward step toward helping eliminate 
freedom from want on the part of millions 
of Americans during post-war years. 

“To visualize the immense reserve of buy- 
ing power which is being stored up the more 
than $13,000,000,000* of War Bond sales to 
date equals the combined annual sales of the 
following companies during 1941 (record peace 
time year for business): General Motors, 
U. S. Steel, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
A. & P. Tea Co., Sears Roebuck, General 
Electric, Boeing Aircraft Company, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., American To- 
bacco Co., Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Aluminum 
Co. of America, International Harvester Co., 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. and the 10 largest 
department stores in America. 

“The more than $13,000,000,000* in War 
Savings which Americans have already stored 
up would be almost enough to provide a 4-year 
college education for every young man and 
young woman in America between the ages 
of 18 and 21 years. 

“The more than $13,000,000,000* in War 
Bonds which Americans now own will, if held 
to maturity, pay them interest of more than 
$4,000,000,000. Thus, interest payments alone 
can run into a volume equal to the cost of com- 
fortable new homes for more than 900,000 
families. 

“To millions of American families War 
Bonds represent the opportunity to enjoy bet 
ter living after the peace is won. During 
post war years these Bonds will be converted 
into new homes, automobiles and household 
conveniences—into education and travel— 
into security from financial troubles, sudden 
illness and old age.” 


*Projected to March 1. 





Campaiaqns and Accounts 


THE Battrmore & Onto RAmroap is 

placing contracts with 336 newspa- 
pers in 219 cities and towns for con- 
tinuation of B. & O.’s war effort insti- 
tutional campaign. More than one 
thousand insertions are _ scheduled, 
with space sizes ranging from 825 
lines to 300 lines. The advertising 
is appearing in dailies and weeklies 
throughout the territory served by the 
B. & O. Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, has the 
account. 

Remar Baking Company, Oakland, 
Cal., has released a series of color 
newspaper advertisements to run in 
that city, and in Berkeley and Ala- 
meda. The account is handled by the 
Sidney Garfinkel Advertising Agency, 
San Francisco. 

Bauer & Back, division of the Ken- 
dall Company, announce the appoint- 
ment of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Inc., Chicago agency, to handle adver- 
tising on Curity Surgical Dressings, 
Adhesives, Sutures, and First Aid 
Products, as well as Elastic Stockings, 
Suspensories, and other elastic goods 
items. Ruthrauff & Ryan continues 
to handle Blue-Jay Foot Products. 


General Mills announces a special 
series of food broadcasts in a Betty 
Crocker series to be heard on four 
consecutive days, Feb. 22-25, on which 
key government officials will be inter- 
viewed on the reasons for food ration- 
ing. The series will present Claude 
R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration Prentiss Brown, Major 
General Edmund B. Gregory, Quarter- 
master-General of the U. S. Army, and 
Milton S. Eisenhower, Associate Di- 
rector of the Office of War Information 
as featured speakers. A _ full-page 
Betty Crocker ad explaining “what 
you want to know about point ration- 
ing” is scheduled for Feb. 21 release 
to 250 newspapers. 

E. J. Bracu anp Sons, Inc., Chicago 
announce the appointment of Sher- 
man K. Ellis and Co., Inc., to direct 








HEADS AD COUNCIL 
Chester J. LaRoche, chairman of the board 
of Young & Rubicam, has been appointed 
full-time operating head of the Advertising 
Council. He has taken a leave of absence 
from the agency to assume his new duties. 
One of the founders and motivating spirits 
of the Advertising Council since its incep- 
tion, Mr. LaRoche will retain the title of 
chairman to which he was elected a year 
ago. The Council has abolished the post 
of executive director, which has been 
vacant. Mr. LaRoche was recently hon- 
ored as advertising's “man of the year." 





the advertising of Brach’s “Swing” 
Candy Bar. 

Abner J. Gelula and Associates, ad- 
vertising and publicity firm of Atlan- 
tic City, has been awarded that city’s 
1943 contract to handle its resort 
newspaper and magazine advertising 
accounts. The Gelula firm will oper- 
ate on a $25,000 budget appropriation 
for the purpose, or approximately half 
that expended last year. 





Among Advertising Folk 


WALTER H. BURNHAM has been 

elected executive vice-president of 
Doremus & Company, Advertising 
Agency. He has been vice-president 
of Doremus & Company since 1933 and 
has been associated with the agency 
for the past 23 years. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt announces that 
Watter WEIR has been made vice- 
president in charge of creative work. 
Prior to joining Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Mr. Weir was vice-president and copy 
director of Lord & Thomas. Previously 
he held a similar post with J. M. 
Mathes, Inc. 

FRANK Ferrin, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of H. W. Kastor & Sons and ac- 
count executive on the Procter & 
Gamble account, has joined Leo Bur- 
nett Company, Inc., Chicago agency, 
as vice-president in charge of radio. 
Burke Herrick, who has headed Bur- 
nett’s radio department, has been 
named account executive. 

It was announced this week by 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert that JAMEs 
J. Tennyson, formerly a copywriter 
and account executive for 16 years in 
the New York office of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., has joined the agency’s 
creative staff in the Chicago office. 

SrerLinc Peacock, vice-president in 
charge of the Chicago office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., advertising agency, 
was re-elected president of the Chi- 
cago Better Business Bureau at the 
annual meeting last week. 

THeEoporE S. StrRoNG and THomaAs M. 





Keresey have been elected directors 
of Ivey & Ellington Inc. Paut A. Dory 
has been elected treasurer. 

Burns Cuboid Co., Inc., Santa Ana, 
Cal. manufacturers of a foot balancer 
sold through shoe stores, has an- 
nounced the appointment of E. W, 
ELMore as advertising manager. He 
has been directing public relations for 
the Pepperdine Foundation, Los An- 
geles, for the past 5 years. 

R. Det Dunning, for four years ad- 
vertising manager of the Centaur and 
Cummer Products Divisions of Ster- 
ling Drug Inc., joins Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., New York, as account ex- 
ecutive. Previous to joining Sterling 
Drug, Mr. Dunning was advertising 
manager for the Manufactured Prod. 
ucts Division of the Borden Com- 
pany. 

O. J. NicKeEL, formerly of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Cummer 
meee Division of Sterling Drug 
ne. 

Jack Loucks has announced his 
resignation as space buyer in the 
Chicago office of Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, effective immediately, Mr. 
Loucks has not as yet announced his 
future plans, nor has his successor 
been named. 


The Boston office of Wendell P. Col- 
ton Co. announces the appointment of 
Epwarp W. Young as account execu- 
tive. Mr. Young was promotion man- 
ager of the Hearst newspapers in 
Boston for several years and more 
recently in the production department 
of Harry M. Frost Co. 

Georce T. Emerson, who has been 
associated with the Detroit office of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, for the past 10 years, 
has been elected a vice-president of 
the company. 

Drucitta Mason, former space 
buyer with J. Walter Thompson Co, 
San Francisco, has taken an indefinite 
leave of absence. 


Stores Pay General 
Rate for Radio Mention 


The recent ruling by New York 
newspapers that retail copy which 
mentions a radio program must pay 
the general advertising rate has vir- 
tually eliminated this practice, Eprror 
& PusisHer learned this week. Ina 
few cases separate small copy is now 
used at the national rate to advertise 
radio programs formerly mentioned in 
store advertising. 

The uniform ruling adopted by the 
metropolitan dailies reads: “Radio 
Program advertising does not properly 
come under the classification of Retail 
advertising and, therefore, does not 
qualify for the Retail rate. Advertis- 
ing of a radio program, regardless of 
sponsorship or by whomsoever offered, 
is acceptable at the General advertis- 
ing rate. Such advertising may be 
part of an advertisement—either insti- 
tutional in nature or offering goods 
or services for sale—if the entire ad- 
vertisement is paid for at the General 
advertising rate.” 

The ruling, which became effective 
Jan. 1, applied to radio programs the 
established practice of charging the 
national rate when retail copy did not 
comply with the precept that retail 
rates are based on the use of such 
advertising for the sale of merchan- 
dise at retail. Previously, when store 
advertising mentioned resorts, steam- 
ships and travel, or featured a theatre 
play in which the store’s gowns were 
worn, it was not permitted to run at 
ihe retail rate. 
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Home Town Papers Need 
Nat'l Group to Clear Ads 


NEA President Cites Success of CABI Campaign 
In Small Dailies and Weeklies . . . Says 
Publishers Are Demanding This Service 


By EDWIN F. ABELS 


Publisher of the Lawrence (Kan.) Outlook: 


President of the National Editorial Association 


AFTER attending a half dozen or 

more press association meetings dur- 
ing the past 30 days and talking to a 
great many weekly and daily pub- 
lishers in the various states about the 
national advertising problem a num- 
ber of facts seem to stand out. There 
is a general feeling that publishers 
have been exploited by a number of 
organizations in the national adver- 
tising field during the past two dec- 
ades and that a very strenuous effort 
has been made on the part of certain 
competitors to discredit the value of 
the most powerful advertising medium 
in existence, the Home Town paper. 

Anyone who has attended press as- 
sociation meetings over a period of 
years can readily recall numerous 
programs on which some speaker 
told of the difficulty of getting tear 
sheets and statements from the coun- 
try editors. What r business 
methods were used in their shops. 
How impossible it was to do business 
with men so dumb they could hardly 
be trusted to endorse and cash a 
check. 

Work of State Groups 

Managers of state press associations 
finally knocked that kind of talk into 
a cocked hat by setting up their “One 
bill, one check” plan under which they 
collected tear sheets and took care of 
the billing for all the publishers in 
their states. Some of them, notably 
California, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Missouri have perfected organizations 
that are most effective in handling 
state advertising. In dollars and cents 
their business runs into surprisingly 
large figures. Other states are per- 
fecting similar organizations. 

This effort on the part of the state 
groups serves to emphasize the need 
for the development of some national 
organization to clear national adver- 
tising accounts for the weekly and 
small daily papers. Either some ex- 
isting established agency should be 
renovated and modernized or a new 
agency established. Publishers are 
willing to pay for such a service. By 
unanimous vote the Arkansas Press 
Association voted in their state meet- 
ing that they would be willing to give 
up to 25% commission to have an 
aggressive, national sales and service 
organization working in behalf of the 
smaller papers. L. A. Rossman, Grand 
Rapids, Minn., publisher, has gone so 
far as to work out in detail a type of 
selling plan which he believes will 
do the job. 


NEA Given National Account 


There are many publishers of bet- 
ter dailies who wonder how much 
selling effort their representatives put 
forth. It is too well known to need 
mentioning that a great many weekly 
publishers have lost faith in the only 
organization that claims to be their 
representative in spite of the fact that 
that organization has done some ex- 
cellent work in the past and seems to 
be trying to regain public acceptance. 

Last October a national advertising 
campaign was literally dumped into 
the lap of the National Editorial Asso- 


ciation. When the job of servicing 
the account for the Conference of 
Alcoholic Beverage Industries was ac- 
cepted by the officers there was no 
thought of going into the advertising 
business. Here was a service that 
would ring the cash register in all the 
smaller newspapers in the country 
regardless of whether or not they be- 
longed to the NEA. Here was a 
chance to learn first hand about the 
so-called tear sheet bugaboo and the 
rest of the things the exploiters 
charged to the country press. An 
estimate of the cost of doing the job 
resulted in asking for an 8% com- 
mission from the papers for the service 
to cover actual expenses. There was 
no idea of price cutting. The pub- 
lishers were simply running their own 
business. 

This account has gone into thou- 
sands of papers in more than 30 states. 
Objections and criticisms have been 
so few as to be practically negligible. 
The publishers have cooperated mag- 
nificently. One state association sent 
in a voluntary contribution of $100 in 
appreciation of the service. Where 
the state association wanted to handle 
the account they were privileged to 
charge 8% or make no charge at all. 


The NEA handled the business direct 
in the other states. 

The handling of this account fur- 
nishes a very good example of the 
type of service the publishers are 
demanding. By relieving advertising 
agencies of the details necessary to 
place advertising in the 10,000 or more 
Home Town papers some of the re- 
sistance to small paper advertising 
will be overcome. Agencies should 
welcome the help of the publishers or 
such organizations as they designate 
to do this work. 

Efforts on the part of a single repre- 
sentative to discredit the handling of 
the advertising account by the pub- 
lishers in their own organization has 
emphasized the need for the service. 
Some of the material used by the 
critics harks back to the old days 
when the publishers were lectured 
about their shortcoming. An attempt 
to confuse the advertising agencies 
and the publishers through the use of 
half truths resulted only in the 
strengthening of the facts. 

Acceptance of the type of service 
attempted by the NEA on the part of 
the publishers is shown by the resolu- 
tions adopted in many of the state 
press association meetings. Hundreds 
of letters from the publishers endorse 
the work of the NEA. It is only 
natural to expect the Home Town 
newspapers to demand that their own 
organization handle their business. 
Whether or not the plan that will get 
the job done comes through the state 
organizations working with the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, or 
through some private agency, or both, 
may be decided in the near future. 
Representatives of both dailies and 
weeklies need no longer doubt the 
right of the publishers to handle their 
own business nor their ability to do 
so. It is being done satisfactorily. 
The CABI account has blazed a new 
trail in the national advertising field. 





Propose “United Front’ 
Effort for Small Papers 


NEED FOR some sort of “united 

front” effort on the part of weekly 
and small daily newspapers to pro- 
vide a central clearing house for 
handling of national advertising, in 
cooperation with state press associa- 
tions, was voiced this week by two 
spokesmen representing the weekly 
publisher and the state press associa- 
tion. 

Their views were obtained by Epbi- 
Tor & PUBLISHER in an effort to be of 
constructive service to all concerned, 
including newspaper publishers, field 
managers and others seeking a solu- 
tion to the problem of facilitating the 
selling and placing of national adver- 
tising in the non-metropolitan field. 
The views expressed herewith point 
to the necessity of joint cooperative 
effort that would lead to the estab- 
lishment of a national bureau which 
could handle such copy on a one-bill, 
one-check plan for dailies and week- 
lies affiliated with state press asso- 
ciations. 

Close State Group Affiliation 

L. A. Rossman, publisher of the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald-Review, 
offers a comprehensive outline of how 
such a national organization, closely 
affiliated with state groups, could be 
established. Gene Alleman, manager 
of the Michigan Press Association, 
likewise presents a suggested plan 
involving the establishment of a co- 
operative “Union Station” through 
which advertising agencies might clear 
national advertising to one or more 
newspapers on the one-order, one- 


check system of efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Rossman’s proposal of organ- 
ization follows: 

“In the first place it is very clearly 
my conviction that this work should 
be undertaken by the publishers them- 
selves through their own organiza- 
tions. There are several reasons for 
this. Only by such a method can 
there be assurance that this work will 
be done comprehensively and persist- 
ently. Another reason is that when 
the press speaks for itself it carries 
with it a degree of prestige which 
cannot possibly attach itself to any 
private agency or any private group 
seeking its own profits. The experi- 
ence of recent years shows that other 
methods cannot succeed. They can- 
not obtain either the confidence of 
the advertiser or of the newspapers. 

“For the industry to do this work 
two things are essential. One is an 
efficient editorial association in each 
state. The next is a well equipped 
and financed national association. 

“Much of the advertising that the 
country press will obtain will spring 
out of the individual states. The task 
at hand must be done well. Part will 
come out of national efforts which 
must depend upon the cooperation of 
state groups. Without the state or- 
ganizations the national effort will fail. 
Without the national effort the state 
groups will never be able to accom- 
plish what they wish. 

“Since many advertising agencies 
oppose small newspaper advertising for 
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the reason that they cannot make 
money placing it for the commission 
allowed, each state association must 
be prepared to offer to the national 
group and to any advertising agency 
a service under which the state asso- 
ciation will place the advertising as 
directed, check it and pay for it. This 
should be done at a nominal charge 
to either the national association or to 
any agency. 

“The national association should be 
an inspiring and effective promotional 
and educational organization. Its 
personnel must be able and experi- 
enced. It must promote business by 
methods comparable to those used by 
magazines, daily newspapers and the 
radio. Its efforts should eventually 
be financed by a percentage deduction 
from every payment made for adver- 
tising for which it may be directly, 
or even remotely, responsible. This 
deduction must be ample to provide 
funds to meet the expense and to em- 
ploy men comparable to those in other 
great advertising efforts. 

“This plan has a great strategic ad- 
vantage in that the state associations 
can collect adequate dues from their 
members if they actually produce 
revenue for them and if that revenue 
goes through the state association 
hands so that dues may be charged 
against it. 

“With such a general plan in mind, 
what are the immediate things to do? 

“I feel that a very effective brochure 
should be produced. This should deal 
with the economic facts of the market 
served by outlying newspapers. It 
should show the advantages of the 
country press in an advertising effort. 
It should show clearly, step by step, 
the methods to be followed in selling 
and servicing advertising accounts. It 
should stress the importance of the 
state association. It should convince 
the publishers of the necessity and 
wisdom of a strong national associa- 
tion. This brochure should be sent 
to every weekly and small daily news- 
paper in the United States. 

Plan State Meetings 

“Within a short time after the cir- 
culation of this outline a meeting 
should be held in each state. This 
should be called, under the direction 
of each state group, and should be for 
the sole purpose of considering this 
advertising effort. There should be 
effective verbal presentation. Out of 
it should come good state editorial 
groups. In fact, some states have ef- 
fective organizations now. In such 
states all that will be necessary will 
be the meeting and the selling job. 
In some others the editorial group 
must be initiated. In others, reviving 
dormant efforts will be necessary. It 
will require three or four months to 
cover the nation with those meetings. 

“At the time of each meeting finan- 
cial assistance must be secured. This 
should be in the form of a pledge of 
the state group for a certain amount 
or individual pledges for this partic- 
ular advertising effort. 

“After the state groups are com- 
pleted and advertisers and their agen- 
cies can be offered service to their 
accounts in every state, the real effort 
of selling advertisers the merits of the 
weekly press may begin. 

“There is need for immediate action 
for the reason that during the war 
period there may be a _ substantial 
amount of institutional advertising for 
which the outlying press can be of 
great value. Following the war there 
will be increased commercial adver- 
tising which may be directed, by or- 
ganized effort, to the weekly press.” 

Mr. Alleman’s ideas parallel, to 
some extent, those offered by Mr. 
Rossman, both of whom have had 
considerable experience in working 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Large 1943 Baby Crop 
Offers Ad Ideas 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 18 in a series) 


BECAUSE of the hundreds of thou- 

sands of marriage ceremonies in 
1941 and 1942, U. S. government and 
local officials predict for 1943 the larg- 
est “baby crop” ever recorded. Most 
of these marriages were the direct re- 
sult of the war. John has been court- 
ing Mary for months or years. She 
just couldn’t make up her mind. Then 
comes the day when John is told to 
get ready to “shove off.” Romance 
blooms, buds and ripens in 24 hours. 

Then there are the civilian mar- 
riages that have also shown an in- 
crease. Sam is in essential war work. 
He is going to stay on the “home 
front” because of his skill or training. 
His big fat pay envelope makes him 
more courageous, so he too, pops the 
question, is accepted, and another 
marriage is scheduled and performed 
in a few hours or few days. 


In 1940 there were 2,353,988 live 
births in the United States. This year 
it is estimated that live births may 
reach 3,000,000. Here is a market for 
advertisers who have anything in 
stock for the new mother or for those 
who have a service that mothers may 
use. Such as a weekly diaper service, 
or a food formula service. 

Government Attitude 

Even the most tyrannical rulers of 
today, as well as those who ruled cen- 
turies ago, are mindful of babies. 
Babies represent potential labor, sol- 
diers and sailors. Without babies, 
rulers must make slaves of those they 
conquer or go out of business. Yet, 
up to now, the amount of money spent 
by our own government to protect 
prospective mothers, and provide ade- 
quate care for them after the baby 
has arrived, has been so insignificant 
that child specialists, teachers and 
sociologists have called our efforts in 
this direction criminal. 


But things are different today. At 
least, they are different as this is be- 
ing written. As an example. We are 
told that babies are going to have all 
of the evaporated milk they need, 
regardless of everything else. Fine. 
They are also to have many of the 
new scientific foods, so carefully man- 
ufactured by some of our great food 
companies, 

But it’s a question as to whether 
the mother may walk into a furniture 
store, and leisurely select the many 
physical gadgets needed for her new 
baby, such as beds, rocking chairs, 
buggies, bassinets, scales, etc. 

Hand-Pick Your Prospects 

Until the war is over, certain types 
of stores are live prospects for baby 
campaigns. As we see the picture, 
they rate in this order: First, Drug 
Stores; Second, Food Stores; Third, 
Shops with baby apparel; fourth, 
Shops or stores that still have beds, 
bassinets, scales, tables, bath tubs, 
cradles, and buggies. 


Drug stores continue to supply 
mothers with literally hundreds of 
items that cover everything from rub- 
ber gloves, gauze masks, nipples, to 
thermometers. If you decide to sell 
some druggist a continuous campaign 
that features his baby department, 
three themes might be used success- 
fully: 

A. Quality. If there is ever a time 
in a woman’s life when she really 
wants quality it is when she buys 
something for her baby. She will pay 
top prices for things her baby needs, 


and take second or third grade things 
for herself. 

B. Offer in some of the ads a free 
advisory service that may be checked 
with the family doctor. Don’t infer 
that the druggist is going to prescribe 
medicine; he is only going to advise 
on quality, sizes and assortments. 
Many new mothers do not know the 
simplest things about merchandise 
that affect their babies’ health. 

C. Pack some of the ads full of 
merchandise listings. Repeat the 
more important items over and over 
again. And be sure that prices are 
always listed in these ads. 

These ads should run on the Wo- 
men’s pages if possible, and at least 
three times a week. 

Food Stores 


Today most mothers know some- 
thing about strained foods, and evapo- 
rated milk that has in the past 20 
years become so very important in 
the preparation of a baby formula. 

Food store owners can double their 
business in baby foods if they run 
three ads every week, devoted to: 
A. Quality; B. Suggestions about 
stocks available; C. Special ads, cov- 
ering simple health rules that may 
be obtained from your local Health 
Commissioner or from the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington. 

Like the drug store ads, these ads 
should always appear on the women’s 
pages if possible. 

Shops with baby apparel are not 
going to be quite so easy to get started, 
or to keep sold for the very simple 
reason that shortages are already be- 
ginning to appear in the lines of mer- 
chandise sold by these stores. 

If your prospect wants to do some- 
thing really different, suggest this 
idea. Have him run a classified ad 
asking for women to help him make 
simple, inexpensive dresses, diapers, 
and bed clothes for babies. In every 
town may be found dozens of women 
who cannot operate a lathe, who can- 
not stand up at a war machine shop 
bench eight hours a day, but who can, 
in their own homes, make simple 
well-designed baby dresses and other 
items. 

This idea is the basis for a complete 
campaign. Too much trouble to get 
something like this started, you say? 
Well, before this war is over we are 
all going to have to do a whale of a 
lot of things we have never done be- 
fore, if we expect to stay in business. 
It’s ideas like this, that only a good 
newspaper can sponsor, and develop. 
It’s a job that any woman solicitor on 
your paper can handle with very little 
time and effort. 

Baby furniture is a really tough 
one. Most furniture manufacture are 
now doing a lot of war work. They 
have been curtailed in every depart- 
ment of their businesses. They are 
short of materials, so that by the end 
of 1943, strictly baby furniture may 
be reduced to a trickle. 

Until his present stocks have dis- 
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appeared, and he knows the exact 
amount of new merchandise that he 
will be allotted, suggest to the ad- 
vertiser that he run a used merchan- 
dise campaign. 

Such a campaign should be centered 
around one idea. “Look in the garret, 
in the basement, the garage, the store 
room, the attic. See if you can’t find 
some baby furniture. Let us pick it 
up and repair it and make it ready for 
the dozens of babies who are arriving 
in our town every week.” 

In the average town there is enough 
of this old discarded furniture to keep 
any store or shop busy seven days a 
week. It’s right in line with the war 
effort. It’s full of sentiment, romance, 
and good fellowship. Get the local 
Rotary Club or the Kiwanis boys be- 
hind the idea. You'll have a stock of 
old baby furniture that can be re- 
paired and sold at a good profit to 
hundreds and thousands of young 
couples who are enjoying their first 
baby. 

The time to get started on these 
four classifications of baby prospects 
is now. There is a lot of fine linage 
to be obtained in these classifications. 


Harvard GrouptoStudy 
Radio Advertising 


A postwar advertising research 
project to assist business in the use 
of radio advertising will soon get un- 
der way at the Harvard Business 
School, Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, Di- 
rector of Research at the School, an- 
nounced this week. 

This extensive survey of radio ad- 
vertising will be conducted by Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Sandage, Visiting 
Professor of Business Research and 
head of the 1935 Bureau of the Cen- 
sus’ investigation of broadcasting. 

The project will study the experi- 
ences of local users of radio advertis- 
ing in all sections of the country, and 
hopes to define the role that adver- 
tising will play in the marketing of 
peacetime products, 

An advisory committee of three 
Harvard professors will be composed 
of Neil H. Borden, Professor of Ad- 
vertising; Harry R. Tosdal, Professor 
Marketing; and Malcolm P. McNair, 
Professor of Marketing. 


e 
4-A NAMES AIDES 
Robinson Murray has been ap- 
pointed assistant executive secretary; 
Richard Turnbull, assistant treasurer; 
and William A. Fricke, assistant sec- 
retary, of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, by its ex- 
ecutive board. John Benson continues 
as president, Frederic R. Gamble as 
managing director and executive sec- 
retary, and Mrs. L. W. MacKenzie, as 
director of service. 


« 

ELECTED TO AFA 

The Advertising Federation of 
America announces that the follow- 
ing have been elected to membership 
in the Federation: Capital Broadcast- 
ing Company, Inc., Montgomery, Ala.; 
Grant Advertising, Inc., and Hitchcock 
Publishing Company, Chicago; Ben- 
nett—Advertising, High Point, N. C.; 
Instruments Publishing Company, 
Pittsburgh, and Wearstler Advertising, 
Inc., Youngstown, Ohio. 





HAYS NAMED HEAD OF N. Y. ADJUSTMENT BOARD 
CHAIRMAN WILLIAM S. DAVIS, of the War Labor Board, has appointed 

Professor Paul R. Hays, of the Columbia University Law School, im- 
partial chairman of the five-man adjustment board established in the con- 
tract of the Publishers Association of New York City and the Newspaper 
and Mail Deliverers’ Union of New York City and Vicinity. The contract, 
which was handed down in two parts in December and last month, provided 
lor appointment by Mr. Davis of an impartial chairman in the event the two 


groups could not agree on a selection. 


Professor Hays, who teaches contract 


‘aw, is a member of the New York State Mediation Board. 


Says Advertising 
In Newspapers 
Can Sell Bonds 


By WILLIAM S. WADDELL 


Advertising Manager, 
Kingsport (Tenn.) Times and News 


Advertising in newspapers can sel] 
War Bonds. 

In December, 1942, the Kingsport 
Times, afternoon, and Kingsport 
News, morning, published 17 pages of 
locally sponsored advertisements push. 
ing the sale of War Bonds. 

What happened? 

December sales of War Bonds went 
far above previous records. 
port, population shown at 14,404 in the 
1940 census, sold almost double the 
entire county’s (Sullivan with a popu- 
lation of 68,085 in 1940) quota for the 
month. 

Kingsport’s sales amounted to $465,- 
587.50 and this was $240,587.50 in ex- 
cess of the county’s quota for the 
month. November p 
port amounted to $288,164.06. 

Payroll Savings Doubled 


The number of persons on the pay- 
roll savings plan almost doubled dur- 
ing the month of heavy advertising. 
This is important in an_ industrial 
community such as Kingsport. 

The December advertising promo- 
tion was made possible through the 
cooperation of the Kingsport indus- 
trial plants which sponsored seven 
full pages, the Kingsport merchants 
who sponsored five full pages, and 
another industrial plant—Tennessee 
Eastman Corporation— which pub- 
lished a special tribute double-truck 
to all of their employes in service, and 
four labor unions which sponsored 
three full pages on the anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor. 

The successful job was made possi- 
ble through the help of the prepared 
pages and folder sent out from Wash- 
ington by the Treasury Department. 

During 1942 the Kingsport Times 
and News published more than 22,800 
inches of wartime business. This busi- 
ness was sold for the purpose of: 

1. Informing and educating the pub- 
lic to the need of winning the war and 
the ways in which this can be accom- 
plished. 

2. Helping the local merchants and 
manufacturers acquaint the public 
with changing conditions of selling 
and manufacturing. 

3. Informing the public of the effort 
being made by retailers and manufac- 
turers in helping win the war. 

4. Urging widespread cooperation in 
the war effort. 

The reason I have spent so much 
time on the War Bond program is that 
I believe newspapers can do the re- 
tailers and manufacturers and others 
a great service by tying everyone in 
with the winning of the war. 

s 


Consider Dimout of 
All Outdoor Displays 


Wasuincton, Feb. 15—A dimout of 
all outdoor illuminated signs is being 
considered as a fuel conservation mea- 
sure which is estimated to save 750,- 
000 barrels of oil and 2,000,000 tons of 
coal a year. ; 

The fuel would be saved in electric 
power plants and might mean the dif- 
ference between “danger line” opera- 
tions in industrial plants and homes, 
and security. 

The War Production Board and the 
Petroleum Administration for Wat 
are expected to present recommenda- 
tions soon to the Office of Defense 
Transportation, as a starting point In 
official discussions of the proposal. 
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Give it B 10 it Barrels 


When you're out to bag the Northern Ohio 
market, take advantage of the double-bar- 

reled shotgun action of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. One barrel is the tremendous 
Cleveland city market, biggest in Ohio, swollen 
today to several times its normal size by a huge 
volume of war production. The second barrel is 
the 26 adjacent counties, Ohio’s second largest mar- 
ket. The Plain Dealer covers both thoroughly— 
peppering a total of 143 populous cities and towns 
with a reader influence rarely equalled in the 
nation. 


In Cleveland, the Plain Dealer has to its credit more 


than 100 years of intimate identification 

with community aims and interests. In the 

26 adjacent counties, it is, for the most part, 

the only morning newspaper, and has long 
enjoyed the respect and commanded the interest 
of a large and influential segment of the population 
of the entire area. 


When Cleveland's on your newspaper advertis- 
ing list, remember — the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
gives you Cleveland plus the extensive purchas- 
ing power of 26 adjacent counties. You give it 
both barrels when you buy the rich 2-in-1 market 
offered only by the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


Established 1842 


National representatives, John B. Woodward, Inc. 








Bright Ideas 


Can Salvage Campaign 
ANOTHER instance of the power of 
local newspapers has been demon- 
strated in the “Can for Can” drive now 
under way in New Brunswick, N. J. 
The initial drive was started in Mill- 
_ town, a suburb of New Brunswick, 
and proved its practicability so con- 
vincingly that the City of New Bruns- 
wick took it on and already experi- 
enced results in the securing of tin 
cans, fully processed and ready to go 
to the detinning plants, far in excess 
of all combined previous efforts. The 
WPB Tin Unit is making a close study 
of the results of the plan. 

The idea of such a method was sug- 
gested by Elmer B. Boyd, publisher 
of the Daily Home News and Sunday 
Times, and left in the hands of the ad- 
vertising and promotion director, Har- 
vey A. Huff, for its accomplish- 
ment. 

The plan for the “Can for Can” drive 
is merely that each customer of a food 
store or any store handling canned 
goods is asked to turn in a fully pro- 
cessed can for each can of food or 
merchandise bought. The customer 
drops the cans in a receptacle placed 
in a handy position for the purpose. 
The city collection department collects 
the cans on routine calls three times 





Milltown, with a population of only 
3,500 ‘aceording to Mayor Walter P. 
Richter, who is the spear-head of the 
drive in that community, had been 
averaging about 1,000 pounds over a 
six week period. The collections are 
increasing each: week. 

In New Brunswick where every 
known method for securing of tin cans 
had been tried, and all proven more 
or less satisfactory, collections have 
been jumped from about three tons to 
about 20 tons a month, and are in- 
creasing. with each collection. It is 
expected the quota for this area of 32 
tons will be reached for the month 
of February. 

The first few week’s experience has 
demonstrated that not only do the 
merchants in the community welcome 
the opportunity to participate in such 
a worth-while, patriotic effort as this. 
but that the housewives are equally 
enthusiastic, and go to great pains to 
bring their cans to the stores in ex- 
change for their purchases. 

Many other neighboring communi- 
ties have now taken on the “Can for 
Can” drive, and all report unexpected 
results. . 


Buy Liberty Ship 

THE San Pedro (Cal.) News-Pilot 
gave a new twist to the Treasury 

Department’s sucgestion for Buv-a- 


TESTED QSMARKET 


Yes, in this industrial and soft-coal 
area, children—and the clothes they 
wear—are mussed-up in no_ time, 


















all the time. What a wonderful mar- 
ket for advertising and selling clean- 
ers that will turn the trick. 
Mothers buy oe 


most of their 
kid-needs from 
The Mirror's 
advertising col- 
umns. 





“Jimmy 


isa 














Bomber War Bond promotions. With 
several shipyards in the vicinity, the 
News-Pilot has launched a _ three- 
months campaign to buy a $1,700,000 
Liberty Ship. Arrangements have 
been made to name the vessel “S.S. 
Jose Sepulveda” after the town’s orig- 
inal developer, and for it to bear a 
plaque stating that it was paid for 
and largely built by San Pedro resi- 
dents. 

Full-page advertisements sponsored 
by citizens (contract advertisers are 
not solicited) are used to promote the 
campaign. Sponsors’ names are pub- 
lished but no mention is made of 
amount of the individual’s contribu- 
tion. Sponsorship is sold wholly as 
a public service, and to those who ask 
why it would not be better to put their 
contribution into a War Bond in- 
stead, the News-Pilot has the pat 
answer: 

“Your dollars spent in a War Bond 
advertisement help sell thousands of 
dollars worth of bonds to others!” 


G hort Take 4 


This classified appeared in the Port- 
land (Me.) Press-Herald and Evening 
Express recently: 


Situations Wanted—Male 48 


DANCING MASTER—Gentile, single, 39 yrs. 
old. Weat appearance, desires work on 
farm. Wo experience, but willing to work 
for duration only. If the government 
says I have to work I will choose the 
farm under these conditions only: Rea- 
sonable compensation: Must have good 
home: Congenial surroundings: treated as 
one of family: No more than 9 hrs. a 
day: Don’t complain if I do something 











wrong or will quit instantly. I never 
worked for anyone before; that is why 
I'm hard to please. Like the odor of a 
barn, so that is in your favor. You 
teach me how to farm and I will teach 
you te dance, and we'll both be happy. 
Take it or leave it: And I hope you leave 


it. Write me if interested. otherwise save 
your ink. Write Advertiser G-3, P. O. 
Box 1460, Portland, Me. 
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AN unnamed citizen recently inserted 
this classified ad in the Palestine 
(Tex.) Herald: 
“Your dog ain’t getting much out of 
my garbage pail, so why don’t you 
feed him?” 


| 

FOR the first time in many months 

the Associated Press circuit serving 
Carolinas dailies had a quiet night re- 
cently. Midnight came and then 2:30 
a.m., without a single message from a 
member daily. And so, in signing off, 
Reid Montford, Charlotte (N. C.) AP 
bureau manager, expressed his grati- 
fication for the total absence of com- 


plaints, orders and queries with 
the following brief message to all 
points: 

“Glory Be! 

“RM CH.” 


& 
PRIVATE BOBBY FISHER, former 

Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital re- 
porter, who went to the Army a few 
weeks back, is stationed at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and is “barracked” in one 
of Florida’s large hotels. The other 
day when his company was lined 
up for inspection, the sergeant 
asked: 

“Are there any former newspaper 
men present?” Bobby stepped smartly 
forward. 

“O. K.,” barked the sergeant, “Pick 
up all these old newspapers that are 
scattered over the lawn.” 


OUR correspondent says this para- 

graph “from our Conroe, Texas, 
correspondent tells about the Conroe 
Courier resuming publication after 
a shutdown of a few months and should 
find a response in the hearts of all 
publishers: ” 

“Last fall Mr. Everett was forced to 
suspend publication because of war 
conditions, and because he was unable 
to cope with the enormous demand 
for free publicity.” 
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who are laughing at 


NEA Full Service. 


“A Piece of Smart 
ENTERPRISE !” 


“Ail your NEA customers owe you a 


The Gremlins into the comic pages. It 
was a piece of smart enterprise, for 
the panel now has the benefit of a vast 
amount of free promotion in maga- 
zines and on the radio.” 


W. S. Gilmore, Editor, 


Detroit, Michigan 


Are your readers among the millions 


mischief-makers of World War II, now 
operating on the home front? 
comic feature included as part of the 
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“The Gremlins” ... 


It’s anew 
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Fo SS—_—— 


Turban or cap 
Keep hair out of 
machinery 


Short sleeves 


Plastic buttons avoid 
electrical burns 


No jewelry 
No wrist watch 


Safety shoes 
hard plastic toe 
military heel 
sturdy sole 


Ne loose clothing to 
catch on machinery 


Women's work clothes need not be atrocious to be safe nor need they be dangerous to be chic 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Your Country 


‘ \ 


+ 


Because brass is a critical alloy (copper + zinc = brass) 
the Government wants all the available matrices in the} ~ 
country. Mats in hell-boxes, mats that are worn, dam- 
aged, discarded or infrequently used are vitally needed 
for war production. Sell them now to local junk deal- 
ers. Use the weight receipts to apply on new matrix 
purchases when needed. Act at once— 


Your Country Needs Your Old Brass: 
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Inland Members 
Meet in Chicago 


continued from page 5 





policy, details of which are yet to be 
formulated. “The newspaper industry 
has one of the finest records of settle- 
ment of wage disputes of any industry 
in the country,” declared Dr. Burns. 

In explaining the wage stabilization 
policy of WLB, Dr. Burns said four 
factors will be considered by the 
board. They include maladjustments, 
in which wages and salaries under 
$5,000 a year have not kept pace with 
the 15% increase in the cost of living 
and in such instances the Little Steel 
formula will be applied. Gross in- 
equalities and manifest injustices com- 
prise the second factor in which dif- 
ferences in the rates of pay will be 
adjusted within an organization. The 
other two compensating factors are 
sub-standards of living and aiding in 
the effective prosecution of the war, 
neither of which have direct applica- 
tion to the newspaper business, he 
pointed out. 

In all cases, WLB will seek to stab- 
ilize wages to combat inflationary ten- 
dencies, stated Dr. Burns. 

Avoid Joint Petitions 


Only in those cases where the em- 
ployer raises general minimum and 
maximum wage or salary scales be- 
yond those formerly in effect, is it 
necessary for the employer or employe 
groups to seek WLB approval, Dr. 
Burns stated. He warned publishers 
to avoid signing joint petitions for 
wage increases among union em- 
ployes, if the publishers themselves 
are not in agreement with the increase 
sought. When told that publishers 
might be obliged to sign such joint 
statements, under threat of strike, he 


replied that employes who strike must 
return to work before the WLB will 
certify their case for conciliation and 
review. 

George P. Ellis, Wolf & Company 
CPA, warned publishers of penalities 
involved if wage increases made are 
not approved by WLB and should 
have been. He cautioned publishers 
to be on the safe side and have all 
such increases approved by WLB, 
even though they come within the 
established minimum and maximum 
structures. He also urged publishers 
to get official rulings from the com- 
missioner of internal revenue on inde- 
pendent contractors who are trucking 
papers. Mr. Ellis pointed out that if 
such truckers are independent con- 
tractors, they must pay the new fed- 
eral 3% transportation tax. On the 
other hand, publishers do not have to 
pay social security taxes on such con- 
tractors. But if they are employes, 
the publisher is subject to the social 
security tax and also the 3% trans- 
portation tax. 

Personnel Problems 

Personnel problems occupied the at- 
tention of Inlanders at the opening 
session Tuesday, with Fred M. Pow- 
nall, Iowa City Iowan, Inland’s repre- 
sentative on the National Council on 
Professional Education of Journalism, 
reporting on the recent newspaper 
manpower shortage survey made by 
Dean Kenneth E. Olson and the ap- 
parent inability of journalism grad- 
uates this year to fill the present and 
anticipated replacements. (See E. & 
P. for Jan. 16, page 12.) 

In this connection, Dean Olson, as 
secretary-treasurer of the National 
Council, has submitted to Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt of the War Manpower 
Commission, the findings of his news- 
paper manpower survey and the num- 
ber of suspensions in the daily and 
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weekly field. His report shows that 
76 dailies have suspended since Jan. 
1, 1942 and that a total of 354 weekly 
and semi-weekly newspapers have 
suspended in the past year, based on 
partial reports. 

“The press has asked for no special 
privilege,” stated Dean Olson in his 
foreword. “It has contributed to the 
armed services a considerable per- 
centage of its workers. But now the 
National Council believes that the 
facts contained in these surveys should 
be brought to your attention lest this 
vital part of our war program be se- 
riously crippled.” 

Suggests Inland Hiring Bureau 


Isaac Gershman, manager of the 
Chicago City News Bureau, told how 
that organization has trained girl re- 
porters to take the place of men 
since the war began. He also pointed 
out that he has found a new pool of 
men available for newspaper work. 
This group includes those who were 
former newspapermen, or engaged in 
advertising or publication work, in- 
cluding those classed as 4-F by Selec- 
tive Service. These men, together 
with women, can be trained to be com- 
petent newspaper workers, he said, 
if given special training. “We have 
found that we have had to change our 
hiring habits and give more attention 
to proper training,” declared Mr. 
Gershman. 

He suggested the possibility of In- 
land establishing a central bureau 
which could serve as a clearing house 
for newspapers seeking help in all 
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departments of the business, “Aj. 
tack this personnel problem by joint 
action, rather than trying to fight it 
single-handed,” he urged. Inlanders 
were reminded not to overlook the 
use of their own classified columns jp 
advertising for help wanted. Severa} 
publishers reported surprising results 
in communities which seemed to be 
barren of newspaper talent. 

Lt. Col. George A. Irvin, regiona] 
field officer of the Selective Service 
System, concluded the Tuesday morn. 
ing session with an informative “ip. 
the-family” discussion of the draft 
as it relates to newspaper workers this 
year. He pointed out that all mep 
between the ages of 18 and 45 are 
actually ‘on loan” to business and 
industry and where deferments are 
needed for key men in newspaper or- 
ganizations, steps should be taken at 
once to so notify local draft boards, 
rather than waiting for such men to be 
classified as 1-A. 

Don Anderson, Madison Wisconsin 
State Journal, Inland’s representative 
on the Newspaper Advisory Board to 
the Office of Censorship, gave a brief 
report on the new code revisions 
under voluntary censorship. 

The Tuesday luncheon address 
dealt with the railroad transportation 
problem in wartime. Joseph Hayes, 
general counsel for the Western As- 
sociation of Railway Executives, de- 
livered the address in the absence of 
Charles E. Johnston, formerly asso- 
ciate director of the Division of Rail- 
way Transport of the ODT. 
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- In A VIGOROUS MOVE to help relieve the oil 4. Tank-Trailers serve industry more flexibly. 
transportation shortage, the War Production Board They keep fuels and lubricants flowing into the 
~ ordered the immediate construction of 892 Tank- factories, in the needed quantities and at the need- 
n- Trailers, each carrying 4,000 gallons or more. ed time. In many plants that must depend on 
h ; motor hauling, through lack of spur tracks, the 
ais In a large measure, this move was the resultofa — greater capacity and maneuverability of Trailers, 
lesson learned by emergency experience... as SO —_as compared with trucks, are tremendous assets. 
nd many lessons must be learned in time of war. The ‘ ' ; 
“ thing to keep in mind now is that we must profit by 5. ae are adaptable to ao 
at that experience in other somewhat similar emer- If a critical condition develops in another area . . 
is gencies that lie ahead of us. one, two, three hundred miles away .. Tank-Trail- 
ers can be shifted overnight to answer the SOS. 
fin a Se eee That gives an idea why, in the month of Novem- 
: Motor transport, and particularly Truck-Trailers, ber, the transportation of petroleum products by 
. must take over a bigger share of America’s hauling interstate for-hire haulers increased 100 per cent— 








jobs . . and can frequently do them better than 
they’ve been done in the past. 


The classroom in which this lesson was so clearly 
learned was the petroleum industry. Oil and gaso- 
line distributors had been turning more and more 
to Truck-Trailers for several years. But the war 
emergency greatly accelerated this trend. And, as 
so often happens, the new way quickly proved its 
advantages, not only for emergency but for normal 
conditions as well. 


Let’s check off a few of the advantages: 


1. The equipment works more. . works around 
the clock. Since the power unit is always at hand, 
a Trailer leaves the minute it’s loaded . . without 
waiting for a locomotive, or for other cars to be 
loaded, or for a time schedule. The Trailer makes 
more trips . . hauls more total tonnage. 


2. On many hauls, 
one Tank- Trailer de- 
livers many times the 
gallonage that one tank 
car can deliver . . be- 
cause, of course, the 
Trailer works continu- 
ously and makes more 
round trips.* Secretary 
Ickes said: “.. there 
have been instances in 
which one motor truck 
has been equivalent of 
as many as 25 tank 
cars.” That’s an abnormally high figure, of course 

. the usual experience is about one to eleven. 


3. Trailers conserve rubber, steel and man- 
power. An announcement by the War Production 
Board said that they “transport more oil per pound 
of steel and rubber and require less manpower than 
any other type of vehicle available for general use.” 





A Truck-Trailer is ready to leave the minute it’s loaded. There’s 

no waiting for locomotives, or for other cars to be loaded, or for set 

schedules or cleared tracks. Working more hours per day and night, 
the Trailer makes many more round trips. 


as compared with November, 1941—-with a com- 
parable gain by other haulers. And it explains the 
vigorous and constructive action of WPB. 


It was a good lesson well learned. Now .. to 
make it serve us further. 


We must not let similar transportation crises 
overtake us again. We must anticipate and whip 
them before they arrive. 


Additional Trailers—as well as Trailers, tires and 
parts to replace those now wearing out—should be 
ready when the need develops. Nothing can be 
saved by waiting. It takes no less steel, rubber and 
production capacity to build Trailers at one time than 
another. 


But will there be emergencies in other fields 
like that in the oil industry? Men who know the 
American transportation situation say there will. 


Take, for instance, 
just this one . . food! 
Trucks and Trailers al- 
ready carry most of 
America’s food from 
farm to market and ta- 
ble, but our changing 
eating habits, with war- 
time rationing, will put 
still more responsibility 
on motor transport. No 
other method can pos- 
sibly do the job. 


Our Home Front can’t afford to gamble on its 
food supply. We must have the Trailers, tires and 
parts to keep our meat, poultry, cereals, vegetables, 
fruit and dairy products moving. 


We must profit by our lesson! 


*The average capacity of a rail tank car is about 10,000 gallons. 
Most Tank -Trailers are from 3,000 to 4,500-gallons capacity. 
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Si LENCE has forged the chains of slaves. 


Freedom has gone its struggling way to death in many lands 
because the lights went out, because men DID NOT KNOW... 


Dictators take care that men shall not, 
cannot know... 


There is no Freedom of Expression for any man in the 
conquered, death-dark lands across the sea. For their free 
newspaper has gone. 

For 150 years we in America have known the enriching 
privilege of Representative Government and its Liberties 
because we have lived in the sunlight of free expression, 
in the knowledge of the Facts. 

Without the free newspaper, darkness would have 
fallen upon America. 


Even yet Darkness can come to cover the land if men 
and women do not face the stark reality that the fight for 


liberty is ever a constant struggle against the forces, with- 
in and without our nation, which would wrest it from us. 


The concern of every citizen should be that the flame of 
Constitutional Liberty does not go out. The free News- 
paper is a protector of the liberties of the people—a 
weapon that guards their Freedom. 

It is the mission of the Newspaper to make certain the 
people shall KNOW. So long as they KNOW, they will 
accept no permanent curtailment of their representative 
rights. ‘ i P 
Once we have lost the freedom to speak, to write and 
to print, freedom to worship, the right of impartial justice, 
the opportunity to get somewhere, to do something better 
than it has been done before, to enjoy the fruits of our 
labor, then we have lost our Way of Life. 


One of a series of Newspaper Advertisements prepared by the HEARST NEWSPAPERS. Other Organizations are 
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Once information, free opinion, free criticism are de- 
med, the People come to Dwell in Darkness. 


So surely as Democracy is the way of the American 
life, so surely is free expression the way of Democracy. 


The affirmations and the contradictions, out of which 
grow the final decisions of the people, are hammered out 
on the anvil of public opinion, recorded and made articu- 
late in the Free Press. 


The newspaper is the People’s Beacon . . . to which 
they turn for light and leadership in the march against 
aggression. 

This nation has stayed free, grown sturdy and reached 
reatness because of the maintenance of the precious priv- 
ileges guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. Those Ten 
Amendments to the Constitution have become the Ten 
Commandments of American Democracy. 


lo acquire liberty and to hold it is man’s most difficult 


det 
t 


Cai : setae 
task. Without the free newspaper it cannot be had, and 
it cannot be held. Today we fight a global war to make 
broad and straight the road of freedom for the little 
peoples of the earth as well as for the strong. 


As we march on our unfaltering, persistent way to 
Victory, we shall march in the Light . . . our Constitu- 
tional Liberties—hard won and precious—must not, shall 
not be blacked out. 


Caught in the tide of war and the current of change, 
every citizen, young and old, needs once again to exam- 
ine the deep meaning of the Bill of Rights. We need to 
understand anew the indispensable role of the Free Press 
in the building and preservation of Free America. 


The torch to which our fathers gave the flame of 
their spirit in 1776 will be kept eternally alight, with 
enduring faith and courage, by THE AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER. 


© reprint the original full page Newspaper Advertisement with or without credit line to the HEARST NEWSPAPERS. 











REPRESENTATIVES of the National Editorial 

Association, the Michigan Press Association, 
the Minnesota Editorial Association, the Kansas 
Press Association, and the Wisconsin Press Asso- 
ciation met this week in Chicago and formulated 
a plan for handling national advertising in small 
daily and weekly newspapers. As tentatively out- 
lined, the idea is to organize a subsidiary of the 
National Editorial Association under the title of 
Publishers’ Service, Inc., to serve as a non-profit 
central clearing house, providing advertisers with 
a “one order-one billing-one check” service. Lack 
of such an organization has been a major rea- 
son for the failure of many advertising accounts 
to appear in the small daily and the weekly press. 

This subsidiary corporation will not function as 
a newspaper representative. It will not charge a 
representatives’ commission. It will not sell 
advertising. The clearing house, located in Chi- 
cago, will, it is planned, recommend through the 
associations the following standards of service to 
the officers and directors of state newspaper asso- 
ciations: 

1. It will offer a “one order-one_ billing-one 
check” service without cost to any accredited 
agency for placement of ads in newspapers. 

2. Individual insertion orders will be issued 
and sent to newspapers according to the agency 
schedule. 

3. All agency instructions will be transmitted 
to newspapers. 

4. If an agency prefers to send its orders di- 
rect to newspapers, the clearing house will pro- 
vide tear-sheet service, billing and payment, on 
the following basis: The agency is to provide the 
clearing house with notice in advance of publica- 
tion date and the clearing house will then notify 
the newspapers. 

5. Full-page tear-sheets, coincidental with bill- 
ing, will be supplied for any advertisement not 
less than three inches in size. 

6. Notice will be sent to any newspaper which 
omits an advertisement. 

7. Arrangements will be made for “make 
goods,” according to agency instructions. 

8. Uniform billings, accompanied by tear- 
sheets in corresponding sequence, should be sent 
to the clearing house before the 10th of each 
month, so that billings and tear-sheets may be 
sent to agencies by the 10th of the month. 

9. Agency requests for reasonable dealer ser- 
vice and cooperation will be sent to publishers. 

10. Underselling of advertising space at less 
than the authorized rate will be discouraged. 

11. The clearing house should be notified by 
the associations of any changes in advertising 
rates, and the associations will also cooperate by 
providing data for a national rate book. 

12. Payment will be made promptly to all 
newspapers, with these deductions: 

(a) The agency shall deduct its regular com- 
mission of 15% and a 2% cash discount if it 
makes payment to the clearing house on or before 
the 20th of each month. 

(b) The clearing house shall charge a non- 
profit service fee of 7%. Of this amount, Pub- 
lishers’ Service, Inc., will receive 3.5%, and the 
state association will receive 3.5%. If Publishers’ 
Service performs the above services for news- 
papers in states where the state association does 
not clear such orders to newspapers, the service 
charge shall be 7%. 

(c) An educational fee of 1.8% will be set 
aside for the purpose of trade publication adver- 
tising to promote the use of newspapers as a 
national advertising medium. 





For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 


weight of glory. II CORINTHIANS. TV, 17. 





(d) The total deduction, including the agency’s 
commission and cash discount, will be 25%. 

13. No advertising will be cleared by the cen- 
tral clearing house unless the financial rating of 
the agency warrants the extension of credit in 
the usual manner, and the central clearing house 
shall not be liable financially for any order ser- 
viced until it receives payment for space run. 

14. The central clearing house and the state 
associations working with it should provide ade- 
quate indemnity bond. 

15. Annual audits of both the central clearing 
house operations and those of the state associa- 
tions in handling advertising payments shall be 
provided. 

16. Those forming the plan agree to protect 
advertisers and agencies from “me too” pressure 
of newspapers which are not selected for adver- 
tising schedules. 

17. It was also agreed to adopt uniform forms, 
such as insertion orders and bills, according to 
the recommendations of advertising agencies and 
special representatives. 

The scheme may have bugs which will appear 
on close examination, but on the whole it looks 
like a progressive step toward making the whole 
daily and weekly press a part of the national 
advertiser’s sales equipment. That is worth a 
good, long and hearty try, and Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER wishes the pioneers every success. 


SYSTEMATIC ADVERTISING FOR 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
EIGHT NEW YORK newspapers have organ- 

ized a joint promotion plan to put paid adver- 
tising effectively and continuously behind the 
sale of War Bonds and War Stamps. The idea 
has been successfully worked by the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, and from its experience the 
New York plan was evolved and expanded. 

With the Treasury remaining firm in its de- 
termination not to buy space on'its own account 
in advertising media, it became evident to both 
advertising experts and Treasury officials that 
some plan must be worked out to use advertising 
at approximately full efficiency. Private firms 
were willing to finance the sale of war securities, 
but uncoordinated private enterprise alone was 
not equal to the task. Expert advertising direc- 
tion had to be applied, and this end appears to 
be fully accomplished by the New York set-up. 
The newspapers which set up their own fund to 
start the plan deserve the high commendation 
of the Treasury. 

The New York plan entirely avoids the bogie 
of government control through advertising ap- 
propriations—a fear which we believe to be 
thoroughly groundless, but one nevertheless which 
is shared by Treasury officials and many news- 
paper executives. Eprror & Pusiisuer has urged 
government advertising as a sound policy, but 
we are glad to endorse this substitute. The im- 
portant thing is that advertising is going to be 
used as it ought to be used, expertly and with 
continuity, to do a job for which it possesses 
unparalleled qualifications. 
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A GREAT responsibility rests upon editorial 

shoulders in the treatment of news of “scare 
buying.” A thoughtless word, phrase or headline 
can imply an impending scarcity of an unra. 
tioned commodity and precipitate a stampede to 
the stores that will create a shortage. 

On the heels of the shoe rationing order there 
developed a wave of “scare buying” of clothing 
by those who feared that it would also be m. 
tioned. For two days newspapers reported the 
“run” on clothing stores. 

Then the War Production Board took cogii. 
zance of the situation by stating that the country 
has a plentiful supply of clothing and no ration. 
ing was contemplated. The OPA also described 
the “scare buying” which occurred in some se. 
tions as “wholly unnecessary.” 

Such official pronouncements are not always 
believed by the public, however. People remem. 
ber confusion confounded by official statements on 
rubber, oil and coffee before those commodities 
finally were rationed. 

Here, it seems to us, is where the newspapers 
can step in with real reporting. 

Five days after heavy buying of clothing began, 
the first report appeared which really could help 
to allay public suspicion of clothing rationing, 
This was the story that American ships were re. 
turning from Australia laden with wool—millions 
of pounds of it. And it was not until Sunday, a 
week after the shoe rationing announcement, that 
the American Wool Council issued a statement 
declaring it had found no reason to fear a wool 
shortage. The Council asserted that supplies on 
hand were sufficient to keep the textile industry 
at full operations for two years — supplies “s 
great that wool growers of the country are now 
in Washington urging the government to take 
over the domestic clip to prevent a collapse of 
the wool market when consumption is reduced.” 

Why can’t editors go after such angles the in- 
stant panic buying starts? Why wait from two 
days to a week, during which considerable dan- 
age can be done to morale at home by needles 
fear of further rationing, when good reporters 
can obtain in a few hours news that might diss:- 
pate such fears? Why wait for belated “announce 
ments” by slow-moving government bureaus ot 
industry councils when such news might be ob 
tained quickly and stop panicky buyers in their 
tracks? 

Answers to those questions lie in an intelligent 
approach to the dangers of “scare buying” which, 
we regret to say, some editors have not realized 
We have in mind one story telling how busines 
in some New York clothing stores had doubled 

We read with astonishment a wholly gratui- 
tous remark by a customer in one store: “After 
shoes, it’s only a question of time when clothing 
will be rationed.” 

The reporter and editor who let that remark 
get into print were not conscious of their respot- 
sibilities as newspapermen in these days of wat 
The remark might be defended as “color,” but it 
was made by an incompetent observer and only 
tended to convince readers that they'd better 
hurry to their favorite clothier or they'd “get 
left.” It should have been edited out. 

We do not doubt that further rationing of vat 
ous commodities is in the cards, Our idea is that 
the moment a new shortage is rumored, editors 
should hunch ways to avert “scare buying.” They 
should present any encouraging facts that at 
available, as in the clothing situation. In doing 
this they will be fulfilling one of their most serious 
obligations in this war economy. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


JULIUS F. BACON has succeeded the 

late S. X. Way as president of the 
Watertown (S. D.) Public Opinion. 
Mr. Bacon continues as business man- 
ager. 

W. W. Waymack, vice-president and 
editor of the Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
& Tribune, has been appointed to 
membership in the midwest regional 
planning commission of the National 
Resources Planning Board. The re- 
gional office of the committee is fur- 
nishing consultant services to state 
and local governments and is partic- 
ipating in formulation of public work 
programs. 

Harry G. Stoddard, president of the 
Worcester( Mass.) Telegram Publish- 
ing Co., was reelected a director of 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
of that city Feb. 9. Howard M. 
Booth, general manager of the pub- 
lishing company, continues as a di- 
rector. 

J. M. Blalock, vice-president and 
general manager, Columbia (S. C.) 
State, has been elected to the board 
of directors and executive committee 
of the Liberty Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Pierre H. Fike, editor, Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Journal and veteran of more 
than 40 years newspaper service in 
South Carolina, has been ill for sev- 
eral months in the Spartanburg Gen- 
eral Hospital. Little change is re- 
ported in his condition. 

Lester G. Bradley, president and 
treasurer of the San Diego (Cal.) 
Union and Tribune-Sun, has been re- 
elected a director of the California 
Safety Council. 

Dwight Marvin, editor of the Troy 
(N. Y.) Record and Times Record, is 
the author of “Is The Church Worth 
Saving?” which appeared in the 
December issue of the Presbyterian 
Tribune and is reprinted in the Jan- 
uary editions of the Religious Digest. 

James C. Kiper, executive secretary 
of Sigma Delta Chi, journalistic fra- 
ternity, and Mrs. Kiper are parents 
of a son, James Warner, born Feb. 10 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. 








In The Business Office 


L. W. HESS has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Mansfield 





(Ohio) News-Journal, it was an- 
nounced this week by John W. 
Graham, general manager. Hess has 


been a member of the advertising staff 
for four years, and was formerly con- 
nected with Columbus, Ohio, news- 


) Papers. 
tui- 


George F. Hartford, Chicago Daily 

News advertising director, was re- 
the 
Chieago Better Business Bureau. 


Frank Stewart, advertising manager 


/of the Perry (Okla.) Daily Journal, 


has resigned to become advertising 
manager of the Durant (Okla.) Daily 
Democrat, 


Bert Brumm, formerly connected 
with B. F. Goodrich Company, Pabst 
Company and for the past 12 years 
with the Gillette Publishing Company 
's Joining the staff of the United States 
News. He will be connected with the 
Cleveland office. 

Edward F. Freeman, former adver- 
Using salesman of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Union and Tribune-Sun, and 
his wife are “both well” in the Japa- 
hese internment camp at Santo Tomas 

Niversity, Manila, according to the 
ist direct word received from him 
‘ince his capture last year, when he 


eG, 9 


4 3 


was advertising manager of the Manila 
Tribune. 

Robert M. Ruddick, for 13 years on 
the advertising staff of the Milwaukee 
Journal, has become an area manager 
for the air cargo department of United 
Air Lines, temporarily assigned to 
Chicago. 

John E. Kaiser, cashier of the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, cele- 
brated his 78th birthday on Feb. 4. He 
has been associated with the Intelli- 
gencer and News for the past 38 years. 

Marvin D. Hicks has resigned as 
vice-president of Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormick to join the New York staff 
of the United States News. He was 
formerly eastern manager of Adver- 
tising Age and on the advertising staff 
of Fortune. 


In The Editorial Rooms 


ED CONKLIN has resigned his cable 

rewrite post with United Press in 
Buenos Aires to return and join the 
armed forces. Conklin, formerly on 
the U.P. foreign cable desk in New 
York and in the Los Angeles bureau, 
has been in Buenos Aires for the past 
two years. 

Carlyle Ward, reporter for the 
Mobile Press, has been named chief 
editorial writer for the Mobile Regis- 
ter. He succeeds Howard Barney. 
who has resigned to become adver- 
tising director of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Mobile. Ward is a 
former managing editor of the old 
Mobile Times, and before going with 
the Press was on the staff of Alabama 
magazine, published at Birmingham. 

Malcolm Yates, managing editor of 
the Mobile Register, has resigned to 
go on the desk of the Houston Post, 
in his home state of Texas. 

Raymond D. Sill, new managing edi- 
tor of the Bradford (Pa.) Era and Star 
Record, was formerly state editor and 
assistant to the managing editor of the 
Plainfield (N. J.) Courier-News. He 
was for 16 years with Gannett News- 
papers in Albany, N. Y., Olean, N. Y.. 
and Plainfield. 

Elmer C. Walzer, financial editor of 
the United Press, was elected pres- 
ident of the New York Financial Writ- 








ers Association Feb. 12. Thomas P. 
Swift of the New York Times was 
elected vice-president, Edward W. 


Costenbader of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal was made treasurer and Carl V. 
Cefola of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, secretary. 

Bert Masterson, U.P. field repre- 
sentative formerly stationed at Dallas, 
has left to take a similar post with 
the northern states of the Southwest 
Division, in Oklahoma City. Ted 
Maloy, formerly New Orleans bureau 
manager, has succeeded Masterson at 


Dallas. 





FOLKS WORTH 
KNOWING 


WATCH “Doc” Daugherty race young 

“squirts” to the telephone to bulle- 
tin hot breaks from the governor’s of- 
fice or the Ohio 
legislature and 
it’s hard to be- 
lieve that 1943 
found him be- 
ginning his 31st 
year of covering 
the Buckeye 
capitol. At 57, 
“Doc,” known 
formally but in- 
frequently as 
Horace Hilbern 
Daugherty, is as 
enthusiastic as 
when he first 
began to cover the statehouse at Co- 
lumbus on Jan. 11, 1913. He’s been 
a member of the Columbus Associated 
Press Bureau since June 2, 1917. 
“Doc” attended Rio Grande college 
and Ohio University and then turned 
to teaching for a while. His journalis- 
tic career began in Jackson, where he 
wrote personals, dog fights, law suits, 
sports, politics and churches. Then 
he went to Portsmouth and began to 
specialize in politics and government. 
Going to Columbus his preliminary 
training for state government work 
was received at the Franklin County 
courthouse. 

For more years than he can re- 
member “Doc” has been head of the 
Ohio Legislative Correspondents’ As- 
sociation, to which the General As- 
sembly assigns the job of watching 
reporters to see they observe the 
ethics. For amusement only, he 
takes delight in forecasting Supreme 
Court decisions in important cases 
and his accuracy is uncanny. The 
AP sends cubs to him to fit them for 
the bigger jobs they invariably get. 
“Doc” has been married 30 years and 
is the father of three children. His 
only son, Sam, is now a specialist en- 
gineer with the rank of lieutenant. 
serving in Africa. 

















“Doc” Daugherty 





Bill Lloyd, formerly with the 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times, has joined 
the Dallas staff of the United Press. 

Frances Tucker, of the Dallas U.P. 
bureau, is leaving Feb. 22 to join the 
Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman. 

John Kidman, librarian of the Mon- 
treal Gazette and formerly its London 
correspondent and war correspondent 
during the First Great War. has re- 
tired on pension. 

J. Q. Mahaffey, managing editor of 
the Texarkana (Tex.) Gazette, re- 


(Continued on next page) 
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‘Says NEWSWEEK: 





“Ernie Pyle’s 

| column is 

_ bringing some 

of the best 

news reporting 
of the war.” 





|Doing both a distinguished and 
a distinctive job is Ernie Pyle in 
his daily dispatches from the 
North African front. 


| He was first to dissipate the mys- 
tery that so long shrouded our 
political policy in Algeria when 
he described it as one of “soft- 
gloving snakes in our midst.” 


This was big news to America, 
and news in terms America un- 
derstood. Editors were quick to 
shift Ernie’s column to page one. 
And there in many cases it has 
stayed. 


But Ernie has not only broken 
big news first. He also has made 
telling and vivid much news that 
officially is small. As in his story 
of the lost Flying Fortress that at 
last turned up “crippled and 
alone, dragging itself home”; and 
of the dead American pilot taken 
head-downward from his plane, 
who “was so young a couple of 
hours ago.” 


Newsweek on Monday cited these 


/as examples of Ernie’s unique 
| abilities 


as a _ correspondent, 
ranked his work as “some of the 
hest news reporting of the war.” 


Would you like to see current 


releases? 
£ 
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cently was awarded the distinguished 
service award of the Texarkana Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce to the young 
man judged to have rendered the 
greatest service to his community but 
declined the award with the explana- 
tion that a resolution adopted by the 
Junior Chamber prohibits the award- 
ing of the key to the president of the 
organization. 

Leo Riordan, former sports editor 
of the Evening Public Ledger and 
lately on the Philadelphia Inquirer’s 
sports copy rim, has been made exec- 
utive sports editor of the Inquirer in 
place of Bob French who died recently. 

Richard A. Thornburgh, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer city editor who re- 
signed as a district control commander 
of the local Council of Defense two 
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weeks ago because of business pres- 
sure, has reconsidered. Members of 
the control centre personnel and coun- 
cil executives petitioned him to re- 
main. 


O. L. (“Jack”) Brownlee, former 
editorial writer for the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Journal-Tribune, who had 


been confined to Saint Francis hos- 
pital in San Francisco for several 
weeks following a heart attack, has 
returned to his home in San Francisco, 
and is continuing work on a book he 
expects to send to the publishers for 
fall publication. The title of the book 
is to be “This, Our Heritage.” 

Fred Robbins, former financial edi- 
tor of the Dayton (O.) Daily News, 
has been named assistant telegraph 
editor. 

Charles Schneider, former promo- 
tion editor of the Cleveland Press, 
and more recently with the Arco 
Paint Co. public relations depart- 
ment, has rejoined the Press staff. 
Another new Press rewrite man is 
Joe Collier, formerly of the Indianap- 
olis Times. 

Al Miller, editorial art director of 
the Cleveland Press, has resigned to 
do free lance work in New York. 


Patricia Harvey of Des Moines has 
joined the staff of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Tribune as a copyreader. She is the 
first woman to hold such a position 
with the paper. 

C. E. Mathews, formerly on the 
Mobile Press copy desk, is now in the 
public relations office of the Alabama 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Company, 
Mobile. 

Will Sargent, formerly with sports 
staffs of several Boston newspapers, 
is now police reporting for the Mobile 
Register. 


C. N. Snead, city hall reporter, has 
been named city editor of the Roanoke 
(Va.) Times. John W. Eure, who has 
worked both on the local and state 
staffs of the Times, has been appointed 
state editor. John I. Carper, Jr., who 
formerly was on the staff of the Smyth 
County News, Marion, has been ap- 
pointed sports editor. Miss Jean Dunn 
has been placed in charge of women’s 
club and organization activities. Eliz- 
abeth Harris has been placed in charge 
of social news. The latter three are 
new members of the Times staff. 


Hugh D. Knox, formerly reporter 
on the Bangor (Me.) Daily News, has 
joined the editorial staff of the San 
Diego (Cal.) Union. 


Mrs. William Rhodes, first copy girl 
hired by the San Diego (Cal.) Union, 
has resigned to join her husband a 
machinist’s mate, second class, in 
training with a Navy construction bat- 
talion at Providence, R. I. 

Arthur Foristall, formerly writer for 
the Wall Street Journal, has been ap- 
pointed public relations director of 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp.’s San 
Diego, Cal. plants. 

Miss Eileen Reinhardt, associate 
editor of the Morrell Magazine, 
Topeka, was elected president of the 
Kansas Newspaper Women’s associa- 
tion at its annual meeting recently. 
Mrs. Ella Ruehman, of the Wamego 
Recorder, was elected vice-president. 


James E. McMahon, Waterville, Me., 
newspaperman, has been appointed 
branch information officer of the Office 
of War Information with headquarters 
in Portland. He has been associated 
with the staffs of the Waterville Sen- 
tinel, Kennebec Journal in Augusta, 
the Houlton News and was State 
House correspondent for the Portland 
Press Herald at one time. 

Walter R. Brooks, veteran political 
reporter for the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican, recently was elected to 
the executive board of the Laurel 
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Club, an organization of newspaper- 
men covering the sessions of the Con- 
necticut General Assembly at Hart- 
ford. 

Vernon W. Foster, city editor, 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald, and Mrs. 
Foster are parents of a daughter, Joy 
Virginia, born Feb. 8 at the Spartan- 
burg General hospital. 

Richard C. Fernald, radio editor of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
has resigned to enter the Bell Aircraft 


Corporation at Buffalo, N. Y., as an 
overseas observer. 
Charles McKinney, Tulsa (Okla.) 


World editorial staff writer, has been 
named. district OPA information 
officer. 

Ferdie Derring, for a number of 
years associate editor of the Farmer- 
Stockman, Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
farm paper, has been named acting 
editor. 

Jack Flowers, former state editor of 
the New Orleans Times Picayune, and 
prior to that time with the Laurel 
(Miss.) Leader-Call and Meridian 
(Miss.) Star, has been named Asso- 
ciate Agricultural Extension Editor at 
Mississippi State College at Starkville. 

Jack Fairly, formerly with the 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald and Post, 
has joined the staff of the Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion-Ledger. 

Jack Hancock, managing editor of 
the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News; 
Edgar Allan Poe, bureau chief of the 
New Orleans Times Picayune, and 
Kenneth Toler, bureau chief of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, have 
completed a two-day inspection tour 
of Camp Shelby, Miss. 

George Flynn, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., has joined the city staff of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican. He 
replaces Capt. William J. Slator called 
to active duty with the Army. 

Joseph Nolan, reporter on the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat, has 
resigned to join the city staff of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

Philip Plumb of Litchfield, Conn., 
has joined the city staff of the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican as reporter. 

Joseph M. Butler, sports editor of 
the Scranton Times, has been re- 
elected president of the Baseball 
Writers’ Association in the Eastern 
League. 

Ardis Smith, dramatic critic for the 
Buffalo Evening News, has been given a 
leave of absence to join RKO-Pathe in 
New York as writer of scripts for the 
“This Is America” series of documen- 
tary films. Eddie Kovaleski, reporter, 
will fill the vacancy. 


Bishop Clements, for some time edi- 
tor of the Edinburg (Tex.) Valley Re- 
view, has resigned to take a similar 
position with the Tyler Telegraph. 

M. L. St. John, formerly of the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph and News, is 
now assistant city editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution. 


Ruth Brigham, former society editor 
of the Augusta (Ga.) Herald and more 
recently with the public relations 
branch of the Army in Atlanta, has 
joined the Atlanta Bureau of the As- 
sociated Press. 

Sam Kendrick has been named day 
city editor of the Atlanta Bureau of 
the Associated Press. He was former 
wirephoto editor of the southern di- 
vision. 

Susan Jones Medlock of the society 
department of the Atlanta Journal, 
has resigned her post to join her hus- 
band who is with the Army stationed 
in Baltimore. She has been succeeded 
by Mrs. Beatrice Davis Greene, wife 
of a U. S. Army colonel now serving 
in Australia. 

Louise McCauley, of the Atlanta 
Bureau of the Acme Newspictures, 


has accepted a civil service post jp 
Balboa, Panama Canal Zone. 

Jacqueline Thiesen has joined the 
society staff of the Atlanta Constity- 
tion, 


Paul Simmons, of the Atlanta by- 
reau of the Associated Press and Mrs. 
Simmons are parents of a son, Alex 
born Feb. 6 in Atlanta at Crawford w 
Long Hospital. Mrs. Simmons, the 
former Nell Walthall is well known 
in publicity work in Atlanta. 

Norton Spayde, city editor of the 
Sioux City (Iowa) Journal-Tribune. 
has accepted a position with the As. 
sociated Press at Omaha, Neb. 


M. D. Burgess, former sports editor 
and reporter for the Marshalltown 
(Iowa) Times Republican, now is a 
swing desk man for the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Journal. 


R. K. Carnegie, Parliamentary Su. 
perintendent of the Canadian Press. 
has been elected president of the Par- 
liamentary Press Gallery, Ottawa, 
succeeding John Marshall of | the 
Windsor Star. Other officers are 
vice-president, B. T. Richardson, 
Winnipeg Free Press; secretary, H. P. 
Arsenault, La Patrie, Montreal. 

Miss Anita Cook, telegraph editor of 
the Galveston Tribune, has become 
engaged to marry Wallace Fitzgerald, 
United States Coast Guard, former 
member of the Galveston News staff 
The wedding is scheduled for Feb. 27. 

West P. Bonnifield has been added 
to the staff of the Siowx City (Iowa) 
Journal-Tribune reportorial staff. 


Edgar V. Moone, city hall reporter 
for many years for the Sioux City 
(lowa) Journal, now is an editorial 
writer for the Journal-Tribune. 

Lawrence Haas, recently Latin 
American editor of the United Press, 
has joined CBS in the newly created 
executive position of CBS Shortwave 
News Director. For 20 years Haas 
was in Latin America as manager of 
the U.P. bureaus in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Panama, and Cuba. 





With The Colors 


LIEUT. COL. WALTER M. HARRI- 

SON, managing editor of the Daily 
Oklahoman and Times now on leave 
of absence, has returned to Oklahoma 
City on furlough after completing a 
military mission to Guadalcanal in 
the Solomon Islands. 

Pvt. Dayton Blair, former reporter 
for the Guthrie (Okla.) Daily Leader, 
is now stationed at the South Plains 
Army flying school, Lubbock, Texas. 

Captain William D. Stevenson, Ma- 
rine Corps communications officer, 
who formerly sold advertising for the 
Titusville (Pa.) Herald, recently was 
awarded the Navy Cross “for extraor- 
dinary heroism in action against the 
enemy.” It was presented to him by 
Admiral William F. Halsey, comman- 
der of U. S. forces in the South Pa 
cific. His father, E. T. Stevenson, is 
editor and publisher of the Titusville 
Herald. 

Walter McElvain, managing editor 
of the Bloomington (Ind.) Daily Tele- 
phone, has left for Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison for induction in the Army. 

James Mahony, for seven years 4 
member of the Boston U.P. staff 
lately Massachusetts State House co!- 
respondent for the U.P. is being i- 
ducted into the Army this week. He 
is being succeeded by Joseph Indio. 
for several years a member of the 





staff of the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard Times. 
Sergt. Ben Price, Marine Corp 


combat correspondent, and Joe Vance 
Navy pharmacist mate, reporters 0 
gether several years ago on the Birn- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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"GOD IN A BOAT” 


(AND THE SEAGULL CAME) 





The hearts of true Amer- 
icans thrilled as they read of the 
seemingly miraculous escape 
from death of a handful of our 
aviators, in the billowy Pacific. 
Some of us leaped with joy 
when we read that out there, 
facing death in that small rub- 
ber boat — they found God. 
And, though invisible, Al- 
mighty God responded to their 
need — and they were marvel- 
ously saved. THE SEAGULL 
CAME. 


The most amazing thing 
about the invisible Power of 
Almighty God lies in the fact 
that ALL may find, 
and use this scintillating Spir- 
itual Power, any time we have 
need of Its help. It makes no 
difference whether it be the 
rescuing of men from the bos- 


‘all upon, 


om of a stormy ocean, or the 
diminating of want, lack, dis- 
tress from your life. The power 
which created life is abundant- 
ly able to manifest in that life 
no matter what the adverse 
conditions may be. THE SEA- 
GULLS WILL ALWAYS 


APPEAR. 














DR. FRANK B. ROBINSON 
Founder of ''Psychiana™ 


Moscow, Idaho, U.S.A. 


Just think of it 


whoever 


you, 
vou may be, have in- 
the 


greatest and most dynamic 


stantly available to you, 


Power this world can ever 
The thing which amazes 
fact that the 


whole human race is living in 


know. 


us most is the f 


almost complete and total ig- 
norance of this scintillating 
Power of God. There is noth- 


ing good vou can need . . . ab- 


solutely nothing that the Spirit 
of God cannot manifest in your 


lite ... here and now. 


Povertv—want—fear—ils- 
tress ... all these vanish when 
you discover the amazing Pow- 
er of God. If the nations, and 
their leaders even faintly sus- 
pected that such a staggering 
Power exists, how long do you 
think it would take to bring the 
murdering German, Jap, and 
Italian to their knees? 


We want you to be able to 
find the actual and literal Pow- 
The Power of God 
came into, and is marvelously 


er of God. 


manifesting in Dr. Robinson’s 
life, and we believe we can show 
you how you too, in the quiet 
of your own room, can find the 


of God 
millions of ages 


same dazzling Power 
who, ago, 
brought this universe into be- 
ing. We could tell vou of amaz- 
ing things which have hap- 
pened in scores of thousands of 
human lives as a result of the 
of the Spirit of God. 
But space forbids. 


Power 


“PSYCHIANA” Inc., moscow, IDAHO 


(A NON-PROFIT RELIGIOUS CORPORATION) 
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ingham News Age-Herald, were pic- 
tured recently in an Associated Press 
photo as they prepared to go into 
action against the Japanese somewhere 
in the South Pacific. Price was an As- 
sociated Press writer in the Atlanta 
bureau when he joined the Marines 
six months ago. 
























Pvt. Stewart H. Sumpf, formerly of 
the staff of the Waterbury (Conn.) 
American, is now stationed with Ma- 
rines at the Naval Operations Base, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Capt. William J. Clew, U.S. A., for- 
merly of the editorial staff of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, is at his 
Middletown, Conn., home on sick 
leave. He recently was at Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, for six 
weeks. 
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Don C. Trenary, for 10 years a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Milwaukee Journal as rewrite man, 
feature writer and city hall reporter, 
has been commissioned a lieutenant, 
j.g., in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Lieut. Isabel McDonald, for 12 years 
on the editorial staff of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel before being commissioned as 
lieutenant, j.g., in the WAVES and 
training at Smith college, is a public 
relations officer in the office of Rear 


of Georgia, and has been ordered to 
the Naval Navigation School at Hol- 
lywood, Fla. 





Wedding Bells 


ENSIGN CHARLES D. ANDERSON, 

former telegraph editor for the 
Pierre (S. D.) Capitol Journal, and 
Louise Elizabeth Wigdahl of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, have announced their 






































Pvt. Theodore C. Link, a member Edward A. Blair, office boy in the Adm. Robert Lovett in Washington, marriage at Jacksonville, Fla., where B 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch news San Francisco bureau of the Associ- D. C. he is stationed with the Navy. poss 
staff, now stationed at the Marine ated Press, has joined the Army as a Miss Betty Christiansen, who was John Richard Murphy of the Port- edit 
Corps base at San Diego, Cal., has cadet in the Air Forces. switchboard operator for the Racine land (Me.) Evening Express staff, for- for 
been appointed executive editor of Pvt. Arthur J. Mott, formerly with (Wis.) Journal Times, has been com- merly with the New York Evening ion 
The Chevron, official national publi- the reorganized Lord & Thomas missioned a third officer in the Post, and Miss Bernice Agnes Fon- pr 
cation for the Marine Corps. Agency, San Francisco, is secretary of WAACs. tain of Portland, were married Feb, 10, = 

John J. Gaughan, a mailing room the 952nd Twin-Engine Flying Train- Miss Roberta Breitweiser, daughter Miss Jean Parker Trowbridge, who = 
employe of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, ing Squadron at Mather Field, Sac- of Ray Breitweiser, publisher of the recently resigned from the womans W 
has been commissioned a second lieu- ramento, Cal., and writes columns for Fort Atkinson (Wis.) Daily News, has staff department of the Worcester youl 
tenant in the Army medical corps and the post paper, “Wing Tips.” joined the SPARS and is awaiting call (Mass.) Evening Gazette, and Ensign | “Bi! 
ordered to St. Louis University for Louise C. Decker, Pacific Coast di- to active duty. Edward A. Whitaker, USNR, of Provy- pape 
training. ' Milton Yelsky, assistant vision of the Bureau of Advertising, Cadet Thomas Wiley, Jr., former idence, R. I., were married Feb. 7 in | sary 
sports editor of the Plain Dealer, now ANPA, has joined the WAVES and sports writer on the Richmond (Va.) First Unitarian Church, Worcester, men 
is in officer candidate school at Miami has been assigned to Smith College, Times-Dispatch and News Leader, Miss Joan O’Hara, daughter of Neal | But 
Beach, Fla. Northampton, Mass. was graduated recently from the Air O’Hara, Boston Traveler columnist, | cum 

Pvt. E. A. Hancock, former copy Edward R. Finlay, Columbia (S.C.) Force Advanced Flying School at and Mrs. O’Hara, and Ensign Edward the | 
reader on the Knoxville _(Tenn.) Record staff writer and columnist and Stockton Field, Cal. Ladd Butler, USNR, of Waban, were | staff 
Journal, and a brother of Witt Han- former Greenwood (S. C.) Index- Aviation Cadet Robert H. Hudson, ™arried in. Newtonville, Mass., Jan. 3 
cock, foreign correspondent for the Journal telegraph editor, has enlisted son of H. H. Hudson, publisher of Pvt. Ralph Bacon of the Army and ‘T 
Associated Press, has been made a in the Army. the Titusville (Fla.) Star-Advocate, formerly on the staff of the Spring. | Vel 
dial instructor in the Air Forces. Joseph S. Petritz, sports publicity has completed the course at the Navy field (Mass.) Republican married able 

Pvt. Don C. McClurg, former re- director of the University of Notre Pre-Flight School at the University Gloria P. Pippin recently. gent 
porter for the Sioux City (Iowa) Dame since 1932, has reported to the = 
Journal, has been named reporter for Navy training school at Princeton as a 
Company C of the 102nd medical jjeutenant (j.g.). — 
training battalion at Camp Robinson. Lisut.-Comdr. George A. Raiche > 

Howard D. May, formerly of the former reporter on the Springfield lee 

" | ee 
composing room of the Waterbury (Mass.) Union and head of the Navy @ Attention: Advertisers, Advertisi i : 
(Conn.) American, recently was COMm- intelligence office in Springfield from . ad s ng Agenc es A 
missioned a second lieutenant in the the time of its opening a month be- guide 
Army Corps of Engineers at Fort fore Pearl Harbor, has been trans- : , their 
Belvoir, Va. ferred to headquarters, 1st naval dis- | Newspaper publishers today are faced with ra- a 

Sergt. Charles A. Klein, formerly trict, at Boston, where he will join | tioning of newsprint and ultimately, advertising tiona 
with Eastern Color Printing Co., sub- the staff of the commandant. : be rt 
sidiary of Waterbury (Conn.) Ameri- Joseph Salaja, for over eight years space, ple, 
can-Republican, is now with U. S. an employe of the Milwaukee Senti- could 
Expeditionary Forces in Africa. _ nel, for five years in the cashier's of- To the limits of their ability these publishers, So, 

Chuck Deweese has left the Mobile fice and paymaster for a year, has . ; : ship 
Register telegraph desk and is now been ordered to report for active duty naturally, will accommodate advertisers, and ad- boys 
with the Army Air Forces. He is at with the U. S. Army Ordnance Divi- ne ae Nee schoo 
Keesler Field, Biloxi, Miss. sion at Fort Sheridan, III. om ‘ oor 

e 

One move, on the part of agencies and advertisers, ee 
would greatly minimize this problem and prove other 
mutually advantageous: ies 
paper 
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Trains Women 
To Maintain 
Youthful Setup 


San Francisco Chronicle 
Keeps Policy Inaugurated 
by Paul C. Smith 


By training young women whenever 

ible, to fill the gaps left on its 
editorial staff by young men leaving 
for service in the armed forces, the 
San Francisco Chronicle is largely 
managing to maintain its youthful 
setup at a time when most newspa- 
pers are depending upon oldsters to 
see them through the crisis. 

While stressing this switch from 
young men to young women, W. D. 
“pill” Chandler, acting editor of the 
paper, admits that it has been neces- 
sary to hire a few older experienced 
men to serve as a nucelus on the staff. 
But he says that this surrender to cir- 
cumstances hasn’t in any way affected 
the paper’s policy of building a young 
staff. 

Successful Policy 

“The policy has worked out very 
well for us. Through it, we have been 
able to develop a number of intelli- 
gent youngsters, who did very well for 
themselves and for us.” 

The policy was inaugurated by Paul 
C. Smith, the paper’s youthful editor 
who is now in the Marines. Under 
3% when he took over, Mr. Smith had 
a feeling that if he could climb to the 
top quickly, so could other young 
people if they were given proper 
guidance and an opportunity to show 
their talents. Also, Mr. Smith had 
ideas, some of them slightly revolu- 
tionary, as to how a newspaper should 
be run. And he felt that young peo- 
ple, free of the newspaper tradition, 
could best work out these ideas. 

So, under the enthusiastic sponsor- 
ship of Mr. Smith, college graduates, 
boys who had been editors of their 
school papers or who had merely 
achieved good scholastic grades and 
confessed to a desire to write, began 
to appear in the Chronicle city room 
in the capacity of copy boys and in 
other bottom-of-the-ladder positions. 
And gradually the character of the 
paper changed from that of a conser- 
vative, orthodox “sheet,” to a publi- 
cation featuring conversational heads, 
departmentalized news and to what 
might be termed stories with a de- 
bonair handling. 

This change must be credited to 
older men on the staff who were quick 
to catch Mr. Smith’s slant and to put 
it into effect. But in the main the 
paper reflected the “snap and go” of a 
young staff—of boys who hadn’t as yet 
reached the pseudo cynical stage in 
their thinking. 

Ability Rewarded Fast 

That his reporters—and copy desk 
men, too—were able to hold to a high- 
tide of enthusiasm as regards their 
work, mut be credited to the fact that, 
if they showed ability, they went up 
fast. In six months time, a new man 
might be on the copy desk handling 
important stories, or functioning as a 
general assignment man—jobs that in 


| the regular newspaper tradition re- 


quired years of experience to attain. 
“When we put a young fellow on, we 
tive him a chance to get the feel of 
things,” said Mr. Chandler, in ex- 
plaining how the system works. “And 
we let him know we are interested in 
ls welfare. We find in what direc- 
tion his interests lie, and we give him 


§ Achance to do the things he wants to 


do. If it's reporting, we give him 


stories to handle—little stuff. If he 


likes to write heads, he gets a chance 
If he’s got any talent, we 
If he hasn’t, then it 


at that. 
soon find it out. 
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is best for him and for us that he 
get out of newspaper work.” 

Now that young men are no longer 
available—except in rare instances— 
the same policy is being applied to 
young women—mostly college journal- 
ism graduates who, following the path 
set, start in as “copy boys,” etc. Two 
such graduates from the ranks are now 
on the copy desk—Patricia Porter and 
Marge Kellog—and two others are in 
the “photographic” department—Pa- 
mela Beacroft and Virginia d’Carvahlo 
—and others are fighting to get into 
the niches they have set as their goals, 
says Mr. Chandler. 

While pleased at the progress made 
by the women, Mr. Chandler says that 
it is more difficult to put a woman in 
a spot than it is to have a man take 
over, because the average woman 
doesn’t look upon newspaper work as 
a life-time career as a man does. 

As an old-line newspaperman who 
came up the hard way, Mr. Chandler 
was askéd what he thought of the 
“premium on youth.” “It’s a fine 
thing,” he said. “It gives a youngster 
a chance to show what he can do. I 
wish there had been something like 
this when I broke in.” 


a 

SHELLAC FOR INKS 

WasuHINGTON, Feb. 17—The chemical 
division of the War Production Board 
will make available limited amounts 
of shellac for use in production of 
aniline inks for which no satisfactory 
substitute has been found. Only one 
month’s requirements will be filled 
at a time, and printing ink manufac- 
turers will be required to state how 
much shellac has been removed from 
their formulations and what conserva- 
tions and what conservations meas- 
ures are to be invoked. 


a 

FREEZES CIRCULATION 

The Hornell (N. Y.) Evening Tri- 
bune will freeze its cireulation as of 
Feb. 20 in anticipation of further cur- 
tailment of newsprint supplies, it an- 
nounced Feb. 17. The newspaper 
said it would continue to accept sub- 
scriptions for men in the armed ser- 
vices, but will honor civilian orders 
only in the event of a cancellation or 
discontinuance. 


HEADS MASS. ASS‘N 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 11—Robert E. 
Linnell, Wellesley (Mass.) Townsman, 
was reelected president of the Massa- 
chusetts Press Association at the an- 
nual meeting. James Haggerty, 
Woburn (Mass.) Daily Times pre- 
sented the nominating committee re- 
port, which was unanimously accepted 
and the secretary cast one ballot for 
the entire slate of officers. 1943 of- 
ficers are Frank E. Schueler, Melrose 
(Mass.) Free Press, John E. Roberts, 
Hudson (Mass.) News - Enterprise 
and Howard N. Fowler, Mansfield 
(Mass.) News, the three vice-presi- 
dents; A. Edwin Larsson, Wellesley 
(Mass.) Townsman, secretary; Walter 
D. Allen, Brookline (Mass.) Chron- 


icle, treasurer. 
7 


MEET IN PROVIDENCE 

The board of directors of the Prov- 
idence Journal Company, publisher of 
the Providence (R. 1.) Journal and 
the Evening Bulletin, met last week 
and elected the following officers: 
president, George Pierce Metcalf; 
vice-president, Henry D. Sharpe; 
treasurer and secretary, William C. 
Ellis; assistant treasurer and assistant 
secretary, John L. McElroy. The fol- 
lowing officers were appointed: editor 
and publisher, Sevellon Brown; gen- 
eral manager for administration, 
James B. Stickley; general manager 
for advertising and sales, William R. 
Denny. 


« 

C. E. HARNER NAMED 

Forr Georce Wricut, Wash., Feb. 15 
Capt. Charles E. Harner, former head 
of the Associated Press Latin-Ameri- 
can service in Washington has been 
appointed commander of a new mili- 
tary police detachment at this Army 
air base. Captain Harner reentered 
the Army in August, 1942, after pre- 
vious service with the cavalry and 
infantry. He was a financial news 
analyst in Wall Street and prior to 
his commission in the Army Air 
Forces, was public relations counsel! 
for Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany, as a member of the N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., advertising agency staff. 





Representatives of the London Press 


BRITISH CENSORS ENTERTAINED 
Picture Agencies 
Frascati's, in London, Rear Admiral G. P. Thompson, the Chief Press Censor; 





 aoaee eS 


entertained at 
Squadron 


recently 


Leader T. W. Elsdon, Chief Photo Censor; Hugh R. Francis, O.B.E., Director of Photo- 


graphic Division, 
Photographic Division. 


Central Press; C. F. Bowden, Sport & General Press Agency Photos, Ltd.; Mr. 


Ministry of Information, and H. J. Deverson, Deputy Director of the 
Photo shows, left to right: Squadron Leader Elsdon; A. Cude, 


Francis; 


B. Garai, Keystone; R. J. Salmon, Fox Photos; T. H. McArthur, London News Agency; 

Mr. Deverson; C. A. C. Phillips, New York Times; J. Oliver, Topical; J. J. Wurzel, 

Associated Press: Rear Admiral Thompson; George Knight, Central News; L. Hull, 
Planet, and A. Barratt, Barratt's Photopress. 


January Newsprint 
Output Down 25% 


MontreaL, Feb. 16—Operations in 
the Canadian newsprint industry dur- 
ing January were at the lowest level 
in several years, according to the 
Newsprint Association of Canada. 
Mills operated at only 63.1% of ca- 
pacity to produce 233,544 tons, 251% 
less than a year ago and the smallest 
monthly total since February, 1940. 
This was the lowest production ratio 
since August, 1939, when mills oper- 
ated at 63.0%. January’s shipments 
at 215,015 tons were equivalent to only 
58.1% of capacity, were 26.4% lower 
than a year ago and the lightest for 
any month since February of 1940. 

Sharp reductions were also recorded 
in production and shipments by 
United States and Newfoundland 
mills. For U. S. mills, output was 
down 17.5% and shipments declined 
by 13.7%. Newfoundland’s production 
was lower by 52.4%, shipments by 
47.1%. 

Breakdown of the Canadian ship- 
ment figures shows that consigments 
to the United States customers de- 
clined 26.3%, while shipments to the 
domestic market declined 128%. 
Overseas movement dropped 41.1% 
and was little better than a quarter of 
the January total two years ago. New- 
foundland’s overseas shipments dwin- 
dled to 1,430 tons, 71.7% under a year 
ago. 

Canadian production exceeded ship- 
ments by 18,529 tons and mill stocks 
increased accordingly. 

s 
Argentine Daily 
In Court Fight 

Arnaldo Cortesi, New York Times 
correspondent in Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, reported last week that a 
trustee or special administrator had 
been appointed by a judge to run 
Critica, leading Argentine newspaper, 
until litigation affecting its ownership 
is settled. Critica is one of the 
stanchest defenders of the Allied 
cause, Cortesi said. 

“This step is the result of a fight 
for control of Critica between the two 
sons of the founder of the paper, 
Natalio Botana, who died in 1941, and 
Deputy Raul Damonte Taborda, who 
married Senor Botana’s only daugh- 
ter,” Cortesi cabled. “The Botana sons, 
who had been in charge of Critica for 
1£ months, are to have no further voice 
in its policies or affairs while the 
trustee is in charge.” 

Eduardo T. Bedoya, managing edi- 
tor; Guillermo Dowbley, business 
manager, and Carlos Lastreto, assist- 
ant business manager, were ordered 
arrested for “reiterated defrauda- 
tions,” Cortesi added. Critica viewed 
the court’s actions as a “Nazi-Fascist 
plot” to quash its fight for the demo- 
cratic cause and make it subservient 
to the axis. 


os 
GUILD CASE SETTLED 
A check for $2,500 was received this 
week by Gladys Solomon, former edi- 
torial staff member of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Register, as compensation for 
loss she might have suffered since she 
left the employ of the Register in the 
spring of 1941. The check was ord- 
ered paid by the NLRB. Miss Solo- 
mon accepted the check and the offer 
of reinstatement on the Register but 
immediately resigned because she has 
other employment. 


NEWSPRINT BURNED 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. Feb. 15—Ap- 
proximately $30,000 worth of news- 
print owned ‘by the Jacksonville Flor- 
ida Times-Union, was destroyed in a 
$100,000 warehouse fire here Feb. 12. 
The paper was covered by insur- 
ance. 








30-S YNDICATES 


ASNE Committee Meets 
With Syndicate Chiefs 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


A FIVE-MAN committee, appointed 

by Roy A. Roberts, managing editor 
of the Kansas City Star, as one of his 
first official acts as new president of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, met informally with syndi- 
cate leaders Feb. 16 in New York to 
discuss mutual problems arising from 
the necessity to conserve newsprint 
and zinc. 

The meeting, first of its kind in the 
history of newspapers and syndicates, 
points up the efforts of both groups to 
cooperate with the government’s war 
measures as they affect them, keeping 
in mind, however, that compliance 
with regulations should be acccom- 
plished with a minimum of incon- 
venience to the millions of the nation’s 
newspaper readers. 

Comics Discussed 

Discussion at the meeting, called by 
Mr. Roberts and held in his suite at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, revolved 
around methods which could be 
adopted to save white space and metal 
in publication of both black-and- 
white and color comics. 

For example, both syndicate rep- 
resentatives and the committee agreed 
on the imperativeness of improving 
the legibility of the four-column 
strips, which are widely used today, 
by shortening of balloons and the 
elimination of complicated art detail. 

About 70% of the country’s daily 
newspapers now are running comics 
in four-column size, it was estimated, 
and one speaker pointed out that the 
five-column comic will be a thing of 
the past after the second newsprint 
cut becomes effective in April. 

As another paper saving measure, 
it was proposed that the name of a 
strip be removed from its traditional 
spot over the comic and be inserted 
in one of the panels. 

To Experiment with Titles 

One syndicate representative pointed 
out that some papers are publishing 
strips without titles and that one has 
been experimenting with running the 
title on the side of the feature. 

The title question, however, was left 
open to the syndicates to conduct ex- 
periments to see if such a change can 
be made gracefully and without de- 
tracting from a strip’s value. 

This situation will be discussed at 
another meeting between the groups, 
which is scheduled for April, preced- 
ing the annual ANPA-AP conventions 
in New York. 

One of the important measures pro- 
posed to save newsprint, is was said, 
was to standardize the width of Sun- 
day comics to 135/16 inches so that 
newspapers would be able to use a 
58-inch roll instead of the 60-inch or 
62-inch rolls now widely used. 

Sunday comics now run anywhere 
from 12% inches to 145/16 inches in 
width, it was estimated. 

One ASNE representative pointed 
out that if Sunday comics were so 
standardized, his paper could effect a 
saving of approximately 160 tons of 
newsprint a year. 

In addition, such standardization 
also would help syndicates conserve 
zinc, it was agreed. 

Syndicate representatives stated that 
in response to numerous requests by 
newspapers, they are concentrating 
more on third-page Sunday comics 
to aid papers to accommodate adver- 
tising. There is a lot of that type of 
advertising available to papers today, 
it was said and color comics groups 
are cooperating in this work. 


It was stated that the syndicates, 
permitted to use only half of the zinc 
consumed in 1941, will try to take up 
the slack by working toward elimina- 
tion for the duration of standard-size 
full-page Sunday comics. 

At least one syndicate—the Cuicaco 
TRIBUNE-NEw YorK NEws SYNDICATE— 
now is servicing all Sunday comics in 
half-page and tabloid size. 

Walters Heads Committee 

The ASNE committee, of which 
Basil L. Walters, executive editor of 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Tribune, and president of the AP 
Managing Editors Association, is 
chairman, includes: 

Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher 
of the Portland Oregonian; A. H 
Kirchhofer, managing editor of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News; Robert 
Choate, publisher of the Boston Herald 
and Traveler, and Arthur R. Treanor, 
vice-president of Booth Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Messrs. Choate and Treanor did not 
attend the meeting because of the 
press of business elsewhere. 

Representing the syndicates at the 
conference were John Wheeler, man- 
ager, North AMERICAN NEWSPAPER AL- 
LIANCE; V. V. McNitt, chairman of the 
board, McNavucur SynpicaTe; Mollie 
Slott, assistant manager, Chicago Trib- 
une-New York News Syndicate; 
James O’Connell, of the same organi- 
zation; George Carlin, general man- 
ager, UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE. 

Also Frank J. Nicht, general sales 
manager, King FEATURES SYNDICATE; 
Charles Travis, of the same organiza- 
tion; Henry M. Snevily, manager, BELL 
SywnpicaTE, and Colin Miller, business 
manager, United. 


Navy Retires Winchell 
WALTER WINCHELL, New York 
Daily Mirror and King FEATURES 
SyNpIcaTE columnist, around whom a 
storm has been raging since he donned 
the uniform of a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve, has 
been ordered on inactive duty, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox announced 
Feb. 18. Knox’s action takes the col- 
umnist out of uniform. The order 
was effective Feb. 17. Winchell went 
on inactive duty on Feb. 9 to recup- 
erate from a nose and throat ailment 
contracted during his recent trip to 
Brazil. That trip was one of the three 
times he was on active Navy duty 
since Pearl Harbor. 


Ruth Millett on Women 
RUTH MILLETT, NEA Service col- | 

umnist, writes two daily columns— | 
“We, the Women” and “Mind Your | 
Manners”—but its the former that she | 
has found more interesting since we 
went to war. She’s learning about 
women from women, she said this 
week. | 

She left for her home (and 15- 
month-old twins) in Iowa City Feb. 
15 after a 10-day trick in NEA’s New | 
York office. 

Miss Millett, who in private life is 
Mrs. Frederick Lowry, wife of a| 
First Lieutenant with the Army Air | 
Forces based at Sioux Falls, S. D., a} 
physician in civilian life, said her 
mail shows that women with men in 
the armed services worry about a lot 
more things than that their men folk 
might get killed in the war. 


Most of them, she found, worry 
about the postwar world, “They worry 
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AP, INS CHIEFS 


Joseph V. Connolly, president of Interna- 
tional News Service and King Features 
Syndicate, (left) and Kent Cooper, gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Press, were 
on vacation in Palm Beach recently when 


this picture was taken. It was one of the 
few times that these rival news executives 
have been photographed together. 





that they don’t even know how to 
talk to a man because their men have 
been gone for so long. Others say 
that they fear their children will 
forget their fathers, a tragic thing. 

“They have to assume every bit of 
responsibility for the upbringing of 
the children. I’ve found that a lot 
of clinging vines have become inde- 
pendent because of this fact, but they 
are still scared to death. They are 
afraid of the future. 

“Many with children are extremely 
self-conscious about not doing war 
work. Some even write letters in 
great detail telling why family re- 
sponsibilities keep them from a war 
job. They have a defense complex.” 

Miss Millett, whose father is asso- 
ciate editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, has been writing her col- 
umns, which are six-day features, for 


more than five years. She joined 
NEA in 1936. 

AP Garden Series 

THE country is becoming garden- 


conscious and columns of space have 
been given over to stories and art 
pointing out the vital necessity for 
raising as much food as possible this 
year so AP Features contributed its 
bit to the program this week. It sent 
out a six-part garden series to p.m. 
and a.m. papers for use Feb. 15. 


CARRIER BOYS ARE MOST! 
SMALLER BOYS THESE DAY! 


m0! | | 









that their men will return and find 
them dull,” she said. “Some write 


@ Big boys are doing men’s work, 
in war plants or in the fighting forces. 
So smaller lads are carrying the bags 
and often they are bigger bags. Every 
reason why press hours must be punc- 
tual, with stress on every measure 
that saves minutes, including rapid 
stereotyping with Certified Mats. 


Certified field men are always available for 


For dependable stereotyping rely on 
Certified Mats, made in the U $s ‘a 


| CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P, N. Y. N. 











Exposed Shipping 
Waste on Puerto Ric; 


Miami, Fla., Feb. 15—A campaigy 
waged by the Miami (Fla.) Hera; 
against the shipment of “frills” 
hungry United States island posses 
sions was successfully climaxed lagi 
week by a government order putting 
practically all vessels under control 
of the War Shipping Administration, 

The first in a series of exclusive 
articles appeared in the Herald lag 
December after staff writer Jack 
Thale discovered that while Puerty 
Ricans clamored for food, ships were 
leaving Miami for the island laden 
with such items as fur hats, ping pong 
balls, badminton shuttlecocks, punch. 
ing bags and beer. 

Thale managed to get aboard on 
vessel and poked about in the hold: 
The only foodstuff apparent wer 
some sacks of fine English walnut, 
apparently destined for the Virgin 
Island Christmas trade. 


He obtained copies of the ship; 
cargo list and checked page atte 
page of entries showing cases of sport. 
ing goods, women’s girdles, rouge, lip. 
stick and other items which seema 
hardly necessary to an island suffer. 
ing from a shortage of food. 


The first story brought immediat 
repercussions from Washington wher 
Bolivar Pagan, resident commissione 
for Puerto Rico, filed an immediate 
protest with officials in charge of ter. 
ritorial affairs, and the Departmen 
of Interior launched an investigation 

In follow-up stories, the Herald r- 
vealed that government red tape hai 
strangled a plan through which ; 
group of small ship owners in th 
Miami area proposed to send food ti 
the island possessions, operating o 
a regular business basis that would 
repay them their running expenses. 

First developments were apparent: 
few weeks later when the Herali 
learned and published the fact tha 
200 cases of fine champagne, con- 
signed to Puerto Rico, had _ bee 
shunted back to the warehouse an 
that the vessel originally scheduled 
to transport the wine was loaded in- 
stead with potatoes. 

Then, on Feb. 3, the government 
“for the best interests of the wa 
effort,” issued its orders putting the 
cargoes of all ships of 50 tons or more 
under WSA control. Previously, th 
control had extended only to ships d 
1,000 tons or more. 

The Herald stories were submitted 
to the Office of Censorship in Wash 
ington for review and approval be 
fore they were published. 
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Texas Publishers 
Hear Lufkin Mill 


| Nears Completion 


Datias, Tex., Feb. 16—Newspapers’ 
news roles in wartime, and the effects 
of wartime government edicts such as 
wage freezing, newsprint cuts and 
priorities upon the newspaper busi- 
ness, provided all the subjects which 
could be crowded into the Texas 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association’s 
annual two-day meeting here. 

The wartime shading of discussions 
was intensified when four of the 

appeared in Army uniforms 
and three others spoke as representa- 
tives of government bureaus. Only 
civilian on the program, besides the 
TNPA officers, was E. L. Kurth, head 
of the Southland Paper Mills at Luf- 


kin. 

Kurth’s address, largely off-the-rec- 
ord because Southland is now engaged 
in war work to a certain extent and 
therefore production figures become a 
military matter, revealed, however, 
that final completion of the plant 
hinges upon the renewal of priorities 
for a small amount of critical mate- 
rials essential for continued operation 
throughout the war. Lack of these 
priorities could mean a further strain 
on transportation facilities to haul 
newsprint from Canadian and Eastern 
mills to the Southwest, and an inten- 
sification of the tight newsprint situ- 
ation. 

Wire Sent to Doncid Nelson 

After Kurth spoke, the convention 
instructed its retiring president, Henry 
Humphrey, Texarkana Gazette-News, 
to send a telegram to Donald Nelson, 
WPB chief in Washington, urging him 
to “do your utmost to see that noth- 
ing interferes with the earliest pos- 
sible completion of this project which 
is so important to publishing indus- 
try of the South. As there is such a 
small amount of critical material in- 
volved in the completion of this proj- 
ect and as it can be so helpful to the 
war effort as well as to the newspaper 
program we believe you will act 
promptly in this matter.” 

The newsprint question came up 
again when it was asserted from the 
floor that there was no actual short- 
age. After some discussion the con- 
vention directed an investigation into 
the question, with the findings to be 
turned over to the executive commit- 
tee, 

Three of those in uniform were for- 
mer Southwestern newspaper leaders 
—Col, Oveta Culp Hobby, national di- 
tector of the WAACs and former as- 
sociate publisher of the Houston Post. 
Capt. Walter E. Hussman, former Tex- 

Gazette-News business man- 
ager; and Second Lieut. Frank May- 
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| FOR IT 


An announcement of The 
Annual New York Sun 
| Father’s Day competition 
for a series of advertise- 
ments to promote Father’s 
Day will appear in Editor 
and Publisher shortly. 
Watch for it. A $500 
War Bond is the prize. 
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born, immediate past president of the 
TNPA and publisher of the Temple 
Telegram. Hussman and Mayborn 
made brief appearances, but Mrs. 
Hobby provided one of the conven- 
tion’s features, detailing the structure 
of the WAACs, answering questions 
on the women’s division of the Army 
and appealing to the publishers for 
wholehearted support in her group’s 
recruiting campaign. 

Major General A. D. Bruce, com- 
manding officer of the Tank De- 
stroyer Center at Camp Hood, spoke 
off-the-record in disclosing to the 
convention how the Army has devel- 


oped new answers to the challenge 
of the tank. 

Major General Richard Donovan, 
commanding officer of the Eighth Ser- 
vice Command, declared one of the 
greatest achievements possible for 
newspapers at this time, would be a 
successful campaign against venereal 
diseases. 

Floyd McGown, National War Labor 
Board regional director, and A. H. 
Hertwig, regional director of the Sal- 
ary Stabilization Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, discussed the wage- 
freezing edict. 

At its closing session Tuesday after- 





























I'VE GOT 
STENOGRAPHER'S SPREAD 


e e e and the girdle you featured in your fashion tip last 
night should help me a lot, said one of 49 women who called 
Toni Drake, our women's fashion editor, the day after she 

wrote a story on a new kind of girdle. 
that, with more money to spend than ever before, 


PITTSBURGH WOMEN READ THE 
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noon the convention elevated vice- 
president Thornton Hall, assistant to 
the president, San Antonio Express 
and News, to the TNPA presidency. 
Conway Craig, publisher, Corpus 
Christi Caller-Times, was named vice- 
president. A. E. Clarkson, Houston 
Post secretary-treasurer, was re- 
elected TNPA treasurer. No successor 
was chosen for retiring TNPA secre- 
tary Wayne Sellers, who has joined 
the Marshall News-Messenger. Two 
new executive committeemen were 
named—Jack McDermott, publisher, 
Lufkin News, and D. A. Greenwell, 
Dallas Times-Herald, sec.-treas. 
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32—CIRCULATION 


Circulators Face 
Carrier Problems 
And Rising Costs 


W. E. Buhrle, California 
Circulator, Tells How 

To Fight 2-Front War 

By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


In addition to the transportation 
problem, circulation managers have a 
“two-front” war on their hands at 
home, namely, carrier problems and 
rising costs, according to W. E. 
Bunr.e, Glendale (Cal.) News-Press, 
president of the California Circulation 
Managers Association. 

Mr. Buhrle recently outlined the 
problems ahead on two simultaneous 
fronts in addressing the annual meet- 
ing of the California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. Because of his 
sound reasoning and hard-headed ap- 
proach to the problems, entailing good 
management, we present his views for 
the benefit of all circulators. Mr. 
Buhrle speaking: 

Must Use Younger Boys 

“Since we no longer have the pre- 
ferred age groups to choose from, we 
are forced to accept boys of a much 
younger class than heretofore. 

“This confronts us with new prob- 
lems that demand delicate handling. 
It becomes necessary for us to co- 
operate more closely than ever before 
with the parents of our carriers—and 
with the school authorities. In Cali- 
fornia we may now have boys from 
the age of ten and up to sell and dis- 
tribute our newspapers; but unless we 
treat those youngsters with the ut- 
most consideration we won’t have 
them very long. They'll be taken 
from us. 

“If it is a privilege—as various 
civic-minded groups term it—to have 
these boys working for us, we must 
not abuse it or we'll lose it. We must 
make certain there is not a single 
thing done to any boy in our organi- 
zation that we wouldn’t want done to 
our own sons. Moreover, we cannot 
be immune to outside influences; we 
dare not fall into the serious error of 
believing we can operate without the 
help of the schools, churches, Boy 
Scouts or any other constructive 
movements in our communities. 

Editorial Dept. Can Help 

“With proper publicity—and here 
our editorial departments can coop- 
erate—we must demonstrate our sin- 
cerity and good faith in upholding 
certain agreements which have been 
reached between the newspapers and 
the women’s groups. 

“The paramount issue is: How can 
we maintain carrier organizations in 
wartime? How can we do it without 
increasing delivery costs? 

“The services of the boy of average 
carrier age are now in constant de- 
mand in the business world. Hither- 
to, that business world preferred 
youths of 18 or 19—but the 18-19 
group have been called to the colors. 
Consequently the younger ’teen-age 
boys, who formerly made up the 
backbone of our carrier staffs, are 
being drained away from us by out- 
side business interests. You can’t 
blame these boys for quitting us and 
taking other jobs where earnings are 
greater; where there is no collection 
risk to impair financial stability. It’s 
a condition beyond our control and 
we simply have to combat it by ac- 
cepting younger boys. 

“And when we accept younger boys 
we must deal with them on a newer, 
more intelligent basis. As far as 
these boys are concerned, our attitude 
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TRIBUNE TIRE OVERSHOE 
Half-sections of old rejected casings fitted 
with a series of hooks looped with a wire 
cable are being tested by the Chicago 
Tribune as a means to increase tire mile- 
age. Shown above is photo of one rear 
wheel of car driven 1,200 miles a month. 
The “overshoes" are applied while the tire 
is deflated. When the tire is inflated, the 
cable tightens and holds the shoes firmly 
in place. The car is equipped with 6.00 x 
16 tires and the shoes were made from 

rejected casings of the same size. 





to them must be almost paternal. 
And right here we find the most im- 
portant cog in the machinery—the in- 
telligent, understanding district man- 
ager. 

“He’s our contact man, and he’s 
got to be plenty good at the job! 
Psychologically, he’s like the coach 
of a football team; he must keep the 
squad happy, on its toes, full of spirit. 
He must make each boy proud to be 
associated with the team and eager 
to win. And in addition, the boy’s 
parents will react to the boy’s suc- 
cess or failure. This may not be as 
easy as it sounds. The task has many 
ramifications. Pep-talks alone won’t 
get the job done. It goes deeper than 
that. Delivery costs need not neces- 
sarily be increased through the offer 
of lower rates on individual routes 
because of carrier scarcity. Intelli- 
gent combination of two routes into 
one, or three routes into two, will 
often create increased carrier earn- 
ings to a point offsetting offers made 
to the boy by outside business inter- 
ests. 

Don't Overload Carriers 


“But care must be exercised that 
the boy is not overloaded. And your 
district supervisors must be alert to 
see that no “dead-head” copies are 
being charged to a route that will 
cut into its carrier’s profits. Above 
all, the district manager must make 
certain the carrier realizes a maxi- 
mum financial return from the route 
after the company has received full 
payment for all papers drawn. In 
brief, district supervision should be 
as interested in the boy’s profit as 
he is in the company’s profit! 

“There is a simple but effective 
way of accomplishing this. A brief 
financial statement of the route can 
be periodically mailed to the home 
of the carrier, showing exactly what 
the boy earned in that period. This 
will greatly increase parental interest 
and cooperation; and it serves still 
another purpose as well. 

“All of us can remember our school 
days, and how badly we disliked ex- 
cessive homework. Even as adults 
we're not too happy when we’re com- 
pelled to take our jobs home with 
us after business hours. Remember, 
this same rule applies to young car- 
rier boys. Bookwork, homework, call 
it what you wish—let’s not overload 
our carrier boys with it. Let’s help 
him with his bookkeeping as much 
as possible; help him keep his ac- 
counts straight and his money col- 
lected. His carrier duties then 
become more a pleasure than a dis- 
liked task. 


“Trips and ‘prizes, the old circula- 
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tion-building stand-bys, are now, for 
the most part, things of the past. 
What shall we substitute for them? 

“Advancement charts and special 
merit systems form the answer to 
that problem. Institute weekly or 
monthly rewards for special services 
rendered by your boys; and you'll 
find that these rewards will counter- 
balance the loss of trips and prizes. 
Just as a soldier takes pride in a medal 
for valor, so will the boy’s efficiency 
be increased and his carrier life pro- 
longed by some system of merit 
awards. 

“And here again your editorial de- 
partment can cooperate with carefully 
campaigned publicity. It’s human 
nature for kids as well as adults to 
enjoy seeing their pictures and names 
in print. Very well; publish your 
carriers’ pictures in your newspaper. 
Feed his ego with some occasional 
personal publicity and make him feel 
he’s an important part of your or- 
ganization. 

“Sell the boy’s parents on the same 
idea. Let them know their son means 
something to you, personally as well 
as in a business way. Educate them 
to the value of the route as a basic 
training course in business for their 
boy, over and above the boy’s mone- 
tary earnings. But stress those mone- 
tary earnings, too. Make sure the 
carrier’s profit is commensurate with 
the work he does. 

Avoid Waste Circulation 

“This can be done by charging the 
highest possible subscription price 
and keeping collection losses at the 
lowest possible level. 

“Which brings us to the ‘Second 
Front’ of rising costs—the other topic 
I was scheduled to discuss this after- 
noon, In a sense, I’ve already opened 
that ‘Second Front’ by mentioning 
peak subscription prices and low- 
level collection losses. Those things 
alone will come very close to defeat- 
ing rising costs if your carrier organ- 
ization functions efficiently. 

“Personally, I believe that’s a slo- 
gan we should all keep framed over 
our desks: ‘DON’T WASTE CIRCU- 
LATION!’ In three words, it ex- 
presses an entire theory of newspaper 
management. Every copy of a news- 
paper that’s sold at a loss is wasted 
circulation. It contributes to ineffi- 
ciency and pushes you toward the red 
side of the ledger. Why should we 
attempt to circulate, for instance, in 
regions outside our paper’s normal 
sphere of influence? That circulation 
is almost valueless to the advertiser— 
and to ourselves. It costs us too much 
to obtain; costs us too much to deliver, 
service and collect. It’s almost as bad 
as dead-head or give-away copies— 
and every time a copy of your news- 
paper is given away, it cuts off one 
sale. Then, why should we spend 


THE SUNPAPERS oF 
BALTIMORE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
Carried More Than 


29 MILLION 
LINES 


of Paid Advertising in 1942 


Media Records show that’s a gain of 
650,000 lines, or 2.3% over 1941. That's 
ample evidence of the great, rich buying 
market of Baltimore, and the ability of 
The Sunpapers to cover that market 
effectively and economically. 
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time and money to maintain an 
flated circulation figure in areas wher 
there can be no profit to us? 

“Big grosses look fine on ABC 
ports—but the profit-and-loss ledge 
should be our bible in these trouble 
times. If we show a profit on gp. 
culation in any geographical region 
let’s keep it. But if we show a log, 
it’s wastage. Wastage is sabotage. 
and sabotage is slow suicide. Red ink 
is a sign of life-blood leaking away, , 
danger signal.” 


Sells $300,000 of Bonds 
BESIDES SELLING a sufficient num. 

ber of newspapers to support his 
wife and four children, Asa Livings. 
TON, 32-year-old Columbia (S, C) 
Record newsdealer, finds time to sel 
thousands of dollars worth of Wy 
Bonds and Stamps for Uncle San 
each week. 

For 24 years, Asa has been selling 
newspapers, having started at the ag 
of eight. He has become one of (o. 
lumbia’s best known citizens and 4. 
though this city has a population o 
not more than 105,000, Asa manags 
to sell between 300 and 400 papes 
daily which nets him between $35 and 
$40 a week, according to Brim Ryxan, 
E. & P. correspondent. 

He has a regular “bond beat” in 
connection with his newspaper “beat’ 
and usually carries from $25 to $2 
worth of stamps in his pocket at a 
times. 

Asa’s biggest bond buyer is a bus: 
ness man who purchases a $1, 
bond each month. Some firms buy a 
much as $3,000 or $4,000 worth d 
bonds. He has sold more than $3); 
000 worth of bonds and stamps in th 
past eight months. His biggest mont 
was December when he sold $45, 
worth of stamps. 


CORRECTION 


In EDITOR & PUBLISH- 
ER INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK NUMBER, 
January 30, 1943, page 224, 
THE MID-OCEAN 
NEWS of Hamilton, BER- 
MUDA, was incorrectly 
shown as a paper of 
Bridgetown, Barbados. 
Please note THE MID- 
OCEAN NEWS as the 
afternoon newspaper of 
Hamilton, BERMUDA. 
—The Editor. 
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Bill to Draft Labor 
{Seriously Affects 
“te} Classified Depts. 


required for the consideration of in- 
duction of men into the armed services 
is a far cry from the trained, experi- 
enced calibre of individuals needed 
to interview and segregate future 
labor draftees. And, there is no ex- 
isting governmental bureau so 





1 cir. * equipped or financially endowed to 
egion, Passage of Act Will Mean cope with a situation as extensive as | 
1 loss, Linage and Revenue intended in the labor draft. Nor, has 
fage— to Newspapers the government been successful in 
d ink Losses IX §. TOWLE the creation, staffing and financing of 
vay, a By FEL ‘ such an agency during the past years | 


of the prewar and war periods. | 
If the introduction of the labor draft | 
bill is aimed at correction of existing | 


The magnitude of the recently in- 
troduced bill in Congress to draft labor 
dwarfs the thought of associating its 















"F enactment with the effect it will have &Vils within the ranks of labor, there 
rt his on classified advertising. However, are numerous less punitive measures | T h e 
(GSE panel a lhnager ermmetnrntpeas gage Tey Aagete 
ee ble selfish interest because . act- | 
0 sell om and revenue losses to be sus- ent of this bill is still a matter of | . | ; d 
Wa tained, a grave responsibility rests conjecture. Whether it has the ap- | 0 rl a 
San with the newspapers of the nation, proval of the administration, or if it 
and classified advertising as an in- is a trial balloon, or if it is a “cut and 
selling part of them, with the passage dried” political agreement—time will | e a S 0 n 
le ag Of this legislation. only reveal the answer. However, it | 
f Co-f Let us consider this “selfish” motive. is colorful enough to signal danger | 4 
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er oak ae Tee Salen and eomaeh ein | 
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» , | ceeding the supply for rentals; Help “s, of national ag ye | 4 F £ K S 
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ir y 
» $200 Lew Moens Revense Losses merits undivided attention, thorough 
at J} The enforcement of the law, if and analysis, lengthy discussion, far reach- 
when it becomes such, by virtue of the ing publicity, and an advisory opinion 
busi § Statute itself plus the rules and r €&- directed to the representatives of the 
$1,00 | ulations which would have to be in- people in congress. None of the fore- 
uy & stituted to assist governmental opera- going suggestions could be construed 
th dp tons — oo a great hardship 4, detrimental to our national unity: CHL! - 
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month ft millions of dollars. ) interest in the expediency of our ef- 
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drastic changes necessitated by the 
upheaval of our present social order. 
It is hardly conceivable that any CAM 


+ « » unprecedented retail sales .. . 


.L |— With the existence of the labor draft 


quietly working toward industrial- 
R classified advertising will neither be 1 : & 
1] 


annual pay rolls that far exceed 


permitted to survive or be called to would have to enligh : : ; ization for several years. In the 
: ghten his publisher | Toyrist-Income in any year — the 
24, .——r_e of the war — il regarding the immediate effect a labor : net : om : 1937-39 period, when few other 
N Bi - regs sw J viewpoin oe draft would impose upon the classified, amazing bank figures showing an ssacitie <:aemanitae: Aeiiindtiaa ial 
private industries, since er or general, advertising of his publica- average increase in deposits of more : ween aia 
R- |f application to the war effort, have tion. However, it might be well for : showed a manufacturing gain of 
ly enjoyed expansion; greater earning (CAMs to discuss the subject with their | than 71% in 1942 over 1941. : 
*de,8 . . | 
possibilities; and even financial assis- publishers and formulate plans to con- 11% ... a trend that, war-spurred, 


of |B tance and subsidy. Newspapers are 
»s, |p either extended an invitation to aid in 

the prosecution of the war (other than 
D- |F the free use of the editorial columns) 
he |f ot assured even a hope of a sound 
financial status after the war. If the 
labor draft becomes a law, newspapers 
are expected to be the exception to 
the conditions and privileges extended 
the nation’s other industries. 


form with the policy of the newspaper. 
The enactment or defeat of the meas- 
ure will be a local as well as a national 
problem and CAMs should make it a 
point to be thoroughly conversant on 
the matter. In these unusual times, 
CAMs may find themselves in most 
unusual positions and situations to 
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The irony of the proposed labor 
lies in the fact that classified 
rtising can accomplish, if prop- 
and adequately used, all the iden- 
aims and ambitions of the pro- 

d legislation—the democratic way! 
teal and satisfactory solution to the 


bor problem is to be “junked” and | 


is established and proven method is 
0 - substituted by another experi- 


Transfer of Workers 

’ The transfer of non-essential work- 
Pr to essential industries does not 
ind itself as simply to the transition 


me*s does the change over of civilians 
to the armed forces. Every male citi- | 


fen, if physically fit and within the 
age limits, is a qualified applicant. 

e transfer of labor, skilled and un- 

illed, male and female, is a trifle 
More intricate. 

The proposed bill parallels the Se- 
ective Service Act—and, that is not 
Without its faults. The creation of 

ft boards and the type of personnel 
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Group Promotion for 
Southern Newspapers 


By T. S. IRVIN 


WE READ in one of the highbrow 

journals the other day a statement 
to the effect that no other section of 
the country has inspired so much lit- 
erary effort as the South. Having 
read a good deal of this effort, it oc- 
curs to us to edit the statement 
slightly. No other section of the 
country, our observation is, has in- 
spired so much derogatory literary 
effort. 

This is unfortunate, of course. And 
without seeking to inspire further lit- 
erary or other argument, it seems to 
one who has some knowledge of the 
South that it is likewise unfair. From 
the days of Henry Grady right down 
to today the South has suffered as 
much from its friends as from its 
enemies. 

Understanding Interpretation 


Although there is room in many 
fields for intelligent, informed and 
understanding interpretation of the 
South and all it means in our national 
life, one would scarcely look to find 
it in the literature of newspaper pro- 
motion. Yet “The Urban South and 
Its Sales Opportunities,” issued this 
week by the Sawyer-Ferguson-Walk- 
er Company, is such an interpretation. 
Whatever its merits as a promotion 
for Southern newspapers, its first ap- 
peal to us is as a reasonable contribu- 
tion to better understanding of the 
South generally. 

The book’s thesis is simple and 
clear. One of the reasons for the mis- 
conceptions which prevail about the 
South as a whole is the subnormal 
economic condition of many parts of 
the rural South. Because of this, 
many people fall into the error of 
applying this subnormal condition to 
everything in the South and to all of 
the South. As a result, they regard 
the South as a region set apart from 
all the rest of the nation. 

Since we live in a business and in- 
dustrial society, this is not a whole- 
some point of view, neither for the 
South nor for the rest of the country 
which desires to do business with the 
South. To dispel it, the authors of 
this volume provide an economic pic- 
ture of the urban South that proves 
that the South is one of the fastest- 
growing regions in the country today. 

Excellent Color Charts 

The study begins with the South at 
the turn of the century. From there 
on, the chapter headings suggest the 
logical development of the argument: 
“Industry turns Southward,” “The 
South Grows Industrially,” “Tobacco 
Road Going with the Wind,” “Where 
Southern Buying Power is Found.” 
And the argument is proved by a 
series of excellent color charts that 
are easy to read and understand and 
powerful in their persuasion—and by 
a wealth of statistical material. 

The volume presents its case for 
the South as a whole, its sponsors be- 
lieving that “what benefits the South 
as a whole benefits them.” Its spon- 
sors are the Atlanta Journal, the 
Miami News, the Newport News Press 
and Times-Herald, the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch and News-Leader, the 
Roanoke Times and World-News and 
the Tampa Tribune, all of whom the 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 
represents. 

“The Urban South” is a genuine and 
rarely constructive contribution to 
newspaper promotion. As such, it 
ranks with another study issued last 
year by the Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 


Company for the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch and News-Leader, “Virginia: 
The New Dominion.” 


Digests: Sun and Syndicate 


TO THAT restless and enterprising 

collection of publications known as 
the digest magazines the month adds 
two more. One comes from the Regis- 
ter and Tribune Syndicate at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and is called The Syn- 
dicate Digest. The other comes from 
the New York Sun and is called, sim- 
ply, The New York Sun Digest. 

The Syndicate Digest is an interest- 
ing venture in syndicate promotion 
and one which we believe will prove 
useful. It is reminiscent of a venture 
in which we were casually involved 
some years ago but which, for one 
reason or another, never came off. 
This involved a magazine which would 
reprint the best of the syndicate mate- 
rial found in the nation’s newspapers. 
We still think it’s a pretty good idea. 

The Syndicate Digest confines itself, 
of course, to the Register and Tribune 
Syndicate’s budget, offering a sam- 
pling of a collection of the budget’s 
features and enhancing a natural pro- 
fessional interest in these by back- 
ground and personal material concern- 
ing the features and those who pro- 
duce them. It should be read by the 
editors who will receive it each month 
with genuine interest. It will remind 
them a little of the American Digest, 
published by the American Weekly 
and containing material from that 
weekly supplement. 

The Sun’s Digest carries a subtitle 
which explains its character, “a lit- 
erary harvest from the pages of the 
Sun.” It will contain each month, as 
Promotion Manager Larry Merahn 
explains, “a condensation of columns, 
special features and war front news 
which appear in the Sun each month.” 

“Present plans,” Mr. Merahn says, 
“are to send it each month to a selec- 
ted list of advertising executives 
throughout the country. Perhaps 
later on the Sun Digest will be made 
available for general distribution.” 

later issues of the Sun Digest 
hold up to the literary excellence of 
the first, the idea of making it avail- 
able for general distribution listens 
all right. Although in attempting 
this, the Sun should take into account 
the experience of the New York Post 
which several years ago abandoned its 
efforts to sell generally a Post Digest 
after only a short trial. 

As a promotion for the Sun, how- 
ever, the Digest is fine. In this re- 
gard, it ranks right along with P-D, 
a similar project put out each month 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer which 
we have always thought one of the 
finest promotions in the country. 


In the Bag 


FROM the E. H. Brown Advertising 

Agency, Chicago—the 1943 edition 
of the “Advertisers Rate and Data 
Guide.” This is the 18th annual com- 
pilation of this useful. handbook, 
which is furnished advertisers with- 
out charge. It lists rates, circulation, 
closing and issuance dates for gen- 
eral, farm, mail order, direct selling 
and trade magazines; newspaper dis- 
play and roto sections; classified in- 
formation for leading metropolitan 
papers; data on shopping papers, 
transit advertising, radio. 

From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press— 
a chart giving the findings of a sur- 


EDIT 





Contest Is Off 


Because of unforeseen difficulties 
which have arisen in the past week, 
Editor & Publisher has been forced 
to postpone its Annual Newspaper 
Promotion Contest for the duration. 





vey to ascertain how gasoline ration- 
ing and other war measures have af- 
fected shopping habits. As is to be 
expected, more people are riding trol- 
leys and busses, fewer are using 
their automobiles for shopping trips. 
A useful study which shows that some 
solution of the how-to-travel-for- 
downtown-shopping problem is still 
forthcoming. 

From the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Farmer Stockman, Daily Oklahoman 
and Times—an impressive folder, 
“This is $16,600 worth of bull!” Ref- 
erence is to the 23-year-high prices 
brought by Oklahoma Herefords, to 
the general prosperity of the Okla- 
homa livestock industry. Well done 


all around. 


DROP SAT. ISSUES 


The following dailies have sus- 
pended their Saturday editions and are 
now published five days a week: 
Sanford (Fla.) Herald, evening; Mis- 
souri Valley (Iowa) Times, evening; 
and the Dansville (N. Y.) Breeze, 
morning. 


“Design controls production costs 


as well as consumer acceptance” 


ONE NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHER WRITES 
TO ANOTHER: 


“We are all very enthusiastic 
about the proposed typographic 
changes (Farrar) has submitted 
to date. He is going to still further 
improve the appearance of our 
paper and at the same time make 
very substantial savings for us in 
newsprint consumption.” 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 
Designer of Outstanding Newspapers 
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Discuss Victory 


Ww 
Garden Promotions U 

Los ANGELES, Feb. 12—Methods }y Fo! 
which newspapers can promote Vic. 
tory Gardens both as a communiti— 
service and as a means of increasing 
advertising linage were discussed 9 
a meeting of the California Newspa. 
per Advertising Managers’ ie. 
tion, southern unit, held here today 
Several papers reported success with 
special Victory Garden supplements 
some on a one-time basis, others ag 
regular weekly feature. 

It was generally agreed that it js 
best to localize editorial matter in the 
supplements, publicizing accomplish. 
ments of gardeners in the community, 
The Riverside (Cal.) Press and Enter. 
prise even went so far as to use git 
from the community playhouse x 
models for advertising illustrations, 

The Van Nuys (Cal.) News reported }, 
that its “Food for Freedom” weekly 
supplement was all “plus” advertising 
with a 50-50 ratio of ads to news, 

It was generally agreed that many 
types of businesses which normally }) 
are non-advertisers can be sold with. 
out difficulty. 

A surprisingly large proportion ¢ 
newspapers are sponsoring Victory 
Gardens — organizing high schol 
classes, arranging for Department ¢ 
Agriculture backing, promoting con. f. 
munity gardens, obtaining  specid f, 
water rates, and persuading owners ¢ J, 
vacant lots to permit their use for this 
purpose. 
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Among which are 


The Los Angeles Times 
The Brooklyn Eagle 
The Worcester Telegram 


The Portland, Ore., Journal The Bridgeport Herald 
The Jamestown, N. Y., Post-Journal 


ADDRESS: 200 CABRINI BOULEVARD. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


The Chicago Sun 
The Atlanta Journal 
The Jersey Journal 
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"United Front” 
or Small Dailies 


continued from page 13 





through state groups in the develop- 
ment of regional and national adver- 
-[iising accounts. Mr. Alleman’s sug- 
~[gested program for National Editorial 


today.f Association and Newspaper Associa- 
| with} yion Managers’ consideration is as 
nents, f follows: 

Sasal “The time is opportune in 1943 for 


the establishment by rural newspapers 


it isfof a cooperative ‘Union Station’ 


whereby advertising agencies may 


the 
plish. dear national advertising to one or 
ity. [more newspapers on the ‘One Order 
ter. Band One Check’ plan of efficiency and 
girs feconomy. Such a ‘Union Station’ 


se a fuld be sponsored by the National 


fditorial Association and state press 


ported Fassociations. It would enable agencies 
veekly fand advertisers to reach the small 
rtising town market through newspapers in- 
news. Istead of other media, and, in my opin- 
many fion, it would pay handsome dividends 
mally fin new business during 1943. 


“We need first to clarify our think- 
ing about the needs of the small town 


ion d Foress in the field of national adver- 
_— ising. What are we trying to do? 


Should the newspaper associations go 


ent  finto the business of a special repre- 
| CoM Fcentative? Would this national ad- 
specid Fvertising service bureau compete with 
ners  Bihe American Press Association, for 
or thi f -xample? 


“These are some questions which, if 


284 F nanswered, will muddle our thinking 


and lead us astray. 
A Service, Not Sales Job 

“In the first place, such a national 
bureau would not sell advertising. It 
would service advertising. The job 
of selling advertising is the job of 
the special representative who is a 
cooperative salesman by appointment 
of his clients, the newspapers. I, for 
one, do not want the National Editorial 
Association or the Michigan Press As- 
sociation to go into the business of a 
representative. 

‘The bureau would be a national 
dearing house, a central Union Sta- 
tion, where any advertising agency 
could ‘purchase’ a ticket to one or 
more newspapers, according to their 
neds, Just as any citizen can go to 
the Union Station in Chicago and buy 
a ticket for transportation over one 
ofa number of railroads, so the ad- 
vertising agency could arrange for one 
advertising order exactly as the 
agency desired it. The cost of this 
service, called popularly ‘One Order- 
One Check,’ would be paid by the re- 
tipients of the advertising on a uni- 
form basis of service fees. 

‘In Michigan, our state association 
has serviced more than $126,000 worth 
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of national advertising within the past 
five years. 

“It is not a selling function. But it 
is a service, and a darn good one. 
Here is what we offer: 

“We send out individual insertion 
orders to newspapers, according to the 
agency’s schedule. We pull individual 
tearsheets as proof of publication. We 
make multiple billings at the first of 
the month, accompanying these with 
tearsheets listed alphabetically ac- 
cording to the billings. We send out 
individual checks to newspapers. And 
for our record, we keep a duplicate 
copy of each transaction, and, further- 
more, have a photo-copy machine 
available to reproduce any record up- 
on request. 

“The daily newspapers—many of 
them at least—find it worth-while to 
offer a service of tearsheets to adver- 
tising agencies through the Advertis- 
ing Checking Bureau of New York 
City and Chicago. 

“This national advertising service 
bureau, if established by trade asso- 
ciations, would become a cooperative 
for the purpose of providing a Union 
Station service for insertion orders, 
tearsheets, and payment. It would 
not solve the problem of selling the 
rural press to advertisers. 

“Such a service could be main- 
tained cooperatively by the National 
Editorial Association and the state 
newspaper associations on a_ basis 
whereby individual newspapers would 
subscribe to this service, just as the 
daily newspapers subscribe to the 
service of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association. A code of practices 
would be adopted. Uniform account- 
ing practices would be approved. The 
advertising agency would be provided 
with efficient service at no cost. 

“This, in brief, is the identical plan 
which outdoor advertising firms es- 
tablished a number of years ago, and 
with eminent success in attracting 
more business. 

“It could be done in 1943. And, if 
the publishers themselves support 
their trade association managers in 
such an initial step, it will be accom- 
plished in 1943. 

“If Eprror & PusBLisHER can crystal- 
lize the thinking of the publishers of 
our rural newspapers to the extent 
that such a service bureau may be 
started this year, its new contribution 
to the newspapers of the nation will 
have been invaluable.” 





YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
~ in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 

en employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
James C, Kiper, Director 

35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 


A nation-wide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, 








Professional Journalistic Frater- 
nity. 
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Ges RED 


TO Vicrory 


B, this time every essential American 
industry has found its place in the nation’s 
all-out war effort. The food retailers’ 
wartime job, as high government officials 
have emphasized, is to move “supplies 
for consumers smoothly, economically 


and efficiently to market.” 


The more smoothly—the more econom- 
ically—the more efficiently this job is 
done, the more effective is the food retail- 


ers’ contribution to our nation’s war effort. 


That is why the men and women of A & P 
find such great satisfaction in doing their 
daily jobs as well as they possibly can 

-because they know that theirs is the 
smoothest-functioning, most economical, 
and most efficient food retailing organi- 


zation in America. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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Charles Kidner 
To Manage Former 
Leica Outfit 


Alien Property Custodian 
Names Him to Operate 
Seized Plants 


By JACK PRICE 


It will be remembered that after 
the First World War, the photographic 
market became almost 100% Amer- 
ican as far as this country was con- 
cerned. Before 1917, the Germans 
had almost a complete monopoly on 
chemicals and lenses. It was not un- 
til the miniature camera became pop- 
ular that the Germans again showed 
their grip on the photographic mar- 
ket because they were practically the 
only manufacturers of the small cam- 
eras and the extra fast lenses em- 
ployed for that type of work. 

The reason for bringing up this mat- 
ter is the seizure of the former Ger- 
man owned and controlled camera 
and lens concerns, Zeiss and E. Leitz 
& Co., both manufacturers of popular 
miniature cameras. An outstanding 
appointment made by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian for the management 
of one of these properties was 
Charles E. Kidner as general manager 
of E. Leitz & Co., makers of the fam- 
ous Leica camera. In appointing Kid- 
ner to direct the production and sales 
of Leitz & Co., good judgment was 
shown because Kidner is not only 
well known to the members of the 
profession but he is dynamic and has 
a thorough understanding of what the 
American photographer actually 
needs, especially the news camera- 
men. 

The position as managing director 
of Leitz is one that invites no envy 
from those who realize his troubles. 
He stepped into a plant that had been 
operated under the so-called German 
efficiency. Space in one of the best 
Fifth Avenue buildings was being 
used for ordinary factory purposes. 
However, this is a minor detail in 
comparison to the confused methods 
employed in producing Leica cam- 
eras. Slowly but surely, Kidner is 
extricating the plant from the chaotic 
state found when he took over. 
Whether by design or accident, the 
Germans were evidently planning a 
different future for the organization 
than the one which it will face. 

When the war ends, there will be 
a big demand for cameras but the 
people of this country will want an 
American-made outfit. In this plant 
there are all the machinery and tools 
necessary to produce these cameras 
under the American credit line. The 
main difficulty at present appears to 
be the manufacture of suitable lenses. 
To overcome this problem, Kidner has 
had experiments conducted with vari- 
ous types of the basic raw glass. 

There is a splendid although com- 
paratively small lens grinding and 
polishing department which is super- 
vised by one of the best technicians 
in the business. This man, who does 
not wish his name published, has been 
with the American Division of Leitz 
Co., for almost 25 years. He learned 
the art of making lenses in Germany 
and assures us that if given the proper 
glass stock he can produce the re- 
quired lenses. 

We have been informed that al- 
though the formulas for making the 
lenses used in Leicas, are known, the 
trouble lies with the production of the 
raw glass. Mr. Kidner assures us 
that there are some American lens 
experts now working on the problem 
and that he is confident that success 


will result from the experiments now 
being conducted. 

Mr. Kidner is farsighted in his vision 
of the future camera for newspaper 
photographers. He believes that there 
is much room for improvement in 
camera manufacture and that he hopes 
to see Leitz & Co. develop the perfect 
camera for the newsmen. It may be 
that certain war photographic emer- 
gencies will bring about the creation 
of a new type news camera but in any 
event, Kidner will not overlook any 
possibility for helping the news pho- 
tographers. 

Mr. Kidner, known to the boys as 
“Kid,” established a national reputa- 
tion when he represented Graflex 
Corp. Later he left the Graphic or- 
ganization to become sales manager 
for Kalart. As head of the Leitz Co., 
he is duty bound to create an in- 
creased demand for the miniature 
camera which is a far cry from the 
days when he sold Speed-Graphics. 
In a statement given us the other 
day, he said, “After this war the 
country will be more picture con- 
scious than ever. There will be the 
largest camera market here for all 
modern apparatus and we may rest 
assured that whatever the Germans 
made we can make something better.” 


3 L. A. Photogs Back 


THREE former Los Angeles newspa- 

per photographers who have been 
covering the Allied invasion of North 
Africa as well as operations in Eng- 
land returned to L. A. last week. They 
are among a group of 10 local lens- 
men serving with the Navy office of 
strategic information who are enjoy- 
ing 30 days’ leave. The remainder 
are from motion picture studios. 

Jack Snyder, petty officer third class, 
formerly with the Los Angeles Times, 
was with one of the first groups to 
land at Algiers. Snyder subsequently 
lost all his clothes in an Axis raid. 

Harold Filan, petty officer second 
class, was formerly with the AP office 
at the Times and has since been sta- 
tioned principally in the British Isles. 

Perry Fowler, petty officer first class, 
formerly with the Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald and Express, has been 
doing motion picture work on de- 
tached service with the Army in 
North Africa. 


Call Off Show 

THE Press Photographers Association 
of Philadelphia and Camden have 

decided not to hold their annual af- 

fairs for the duration. 


NEW DAILY IN S. A. 


Caracas, Feb. 15—Foundation of a 
new daily newspaper with a national 
news coverage and circulation has 
been announced by Miguel and Alej- 
andro Otero Silva here. The new 
paper, which will commence publica- 
tion in early April, will be called El 
Nacional. The Otero Silvas have 
nearly finished the erection of a mod- 
ern, fully-equipped plant in what will 
be the only building in Caracas es- 
pecially constructed for a newspaper. 
The equipment includes the Hoe Ro- 
tary Press formerly owned by the 
Boston Transcript. El Nacional will 
be full newspaper size in format and 
during the war will print 12 pages. 
The Otero Silvas are said to have 
enough newsprint for more than 25,000 
copies for nearly five months. In 
addition to their own paper, they will 
print Ultimas Noticias, Caracas’ morn- 
ing tabloid, and several weeklies. 


* 

DAMAGED BY FIRE 

GREENCASTLE, Ind., Feb. 15—Fire of 
undetermined origin caused damage 
of several thousand dollars to the plant 
of the Greencastle Banner, Feb. 8. 
Samuel Rariden is editor and proprie- 
tor. 
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“Pool” Gives Albums to 
FDR, King, Marshall 


The U. S. Still Photographic Pool, 
comprising International News Photos, 
Acme Newspictures, Associated Press 
and Life magazine, has presented al- 
bums of photographs on the Presi- 
dent’s Casablanca trip to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, General George 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, and Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King. 

The pictures were made by Sam 
Schulman, International News Photos 
photographer, who was attached to 
the Western Task Force in North 
Africa and Harrison Roberts, Asso- 
ciated Press photographer, attached 
to General Eisenhower’s command. 

The President’s album was magnif- 
icently bound in navy blue Morocco 
leather and lined with navy blue 
moire. It was inscribed in gold let- 
tering “Casablanca 1943.” The pic- 
tures told the story of the President’s 
review of the armed forces outside 
Casablanca and his conference with 
Churchill, the meeting of General 
DeGaulle and General Giraud, and 
the press conference in which the 
President gave the United Nations 
ultimatum “Unconditional Surrender.” 

The presentation took place in the 
White House executive offices at 12:30 
p.m., Feb. 16 and was made by the 
following representatives of the pool: 
Edward M. Gundy, general manager, 
Arthur W. Levy, editor, and Sam 
Schulman, for INP; Robert P. Dor- 
man, general manager and George 
Galen, Washington Bureau manager 
for Acme; F. A. Resch, executive ed- 
itor for AP Photos and Ray Macklin 
for Life. 

Many of the pictures were 11 x 14 
in. in size; the overall dimensions of 
the album were about 16 x 24 in.” 

In the afternoon, albums containing 
the same pictures were presented to 
General Marshall in the Pentagon 
Building. They were in the President’s 
group at Casablanca. 


MAKEUP CHANGES 


Designed to save on space and news- 
print, the Waterbury (Conn.) Repub- 
lican has recently adopted changes in 
makeup—elimination of rules across 
the top of the page, except on page 
one, and setting folios two columns; 
banks have been eliminated on all in- 
side heads and boxed departmental 
heads have also been dropped; cap- 
tions have been eliminated for all cuts 
and in cutlines, the first three or four 
words are being set in bold face caps 
with the remainder set in light face 
upper and lower. Use of boxes on 


feature stories has also been stopped | 


but as a substitute such material may 
be set bold face with a half-em in- 
dention on either side. A four-point 
cut-off rule has been substituted for 
finish dashes. 
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J. ROBERT TAYLOR, veteran Mil 

waukee Journal photographer, pop 
ularly known as “Bob” and agi 
identified by his 
flowing Windsor 
tie, came to news 
photography 
from employ - 
ment with a 
church decora- 


tor. That was 34 C 
years ago on St. by 
Valentine’s Day, prin 
Feb. 14, when new 
the Journal had Sou 
an artist and a its ¢ 
reporter or two Tl 
who could take J. Robert Taylor fF was 
pictures. Taylor Roc! 
became the paper’s first full-time pres 
news photographer. His previous ex. | Pub 
perience had been as an occasion, simi 
helper to his brother Harry, staff pho- | ence 
tographer for the Milwaukee Sentind } burs 
and in recent years operating a com-| Ji 
mercial studio in Milwaukee. Back in J pille 
the good old days of 1909, Taylor te} suce 
calls, cameras were bulky, required f lish 
a heavy tripod for the time exposures | Wils 
then made, lenses were slower, only § Clin 
glass plates and flash powder wer vice 
available. Pictures were 8 by 1 publ 
inches, taken big and printed without f Dail 
enlarging so the engraver could gz pres: 
the best results. Photo paper waf Bool 
limited to about two grades, soft an § and 
hard. Taylor adds that with prior-§ Revi 
ties, shortages, etc., news photography 
seems to be heading back to the “goo R 
old days” again. 
Transportation ordinarily was } _ 


street car to the scene of pictures, bu ! 
in those days fire apparatus wa M 
horsedrawn and the photographers ar- 
rived about the same time. 
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Ask WPB for News 
On Applications 


For Print Paper 


S. C. Press Assn. Seeks 
Release of Papers Asking 
Exemptions from Order 
Cotums1a, S. C., Feb. 15—Preceded 
by an all-day conference on the news- 


print rationing and other wartime 
newspaper production problems, the 


its annual meeting here Feb. 12. 


rOR FEBRUARY 20, 


1943 


of the war on the press, Mr. Daley 
said: 

“The wage and hour matter is seri- 
ous. The 48-hour week is going to be 
a headache to newspaper publishers. 
It’s going to be a hard adjustment and 
the manpower situation, as it becomes 
worse, will make it no easier.” 

The association voted five amend- 
ments to the constitution, including 
provisions for separate organizations 
of the daily and weekly groups, a rep- 
resentative from the University of 
South Carolina on the executive com- 


mittee, an executive manager to han- 
dle business affairs, an increase in 
dues for the dailies, and that in case 
of a suspension of the summer session, 
officers would begin their duties in 
August. 

Fifty-year certificates of service 
were awarded at the annual banquet 
to W. W. Ball, editor, Charleston News 
and Courier, and H. G. Osteen, editor 
and publisher, Sumter Daily Item. 

Clayton Rand, former president of 
the Mississippi Press Association and 
the NEA, was dinner speaker. 





37 
PAPER SOLD TWICE 


Mrs. Viola D. Craig of Bloomington, 
Ind., has the unique distinction of 
being a publisher of a daily newspa- 
per, yet never getting out a single 
issue. Mrs. Craig acquired the 
Spencer (Ind.) World Feb. 5 when 
the announcement of her purchase 
was made. The paper is not pub- 
lished on Saturday. Monday’s paper 
Feb. 8 carried announcement it had 
been purchased by James Law, news 
editor, Linton (Ind.) Daily Citizen. 








South Carolina Press Association | ‘Lhe pictorial proer ess of F LASH PHOTOGRAP H Y 


The newsprint session, held Feb. 11, 
was called by A. W. Huckle, publisher, | 
Rock Hill Evening Herald, and former | 
president of the Southern Newspaper | 
Publishers Association, and followed a 
similar state-wide publishers’ confer- 
ence held a month earlier in Spartan- 


burg. | 

_= W. Chapman, editor, Green- | 
ville Piedmont, was elected president, 
succeeding A. L. M. Wiggins, pub- 
lisher of the Hartsville Messenger. 
Wilson Harris, editor and publisher, 
Clinton Chronicle, was elected first 
vice-president, and Wilton E. Hall, 
publisher, Anderson Independent and 
Daily Mail, was chosen second vice- | 
president. Reelected were Harold C. | 
Booker, Lancaster News, secretary, 
and Ben J. King, Aiken Standard- 
Review, treasurer. 

Resolution on Newsprint 

Resolutions included one on news- 
print, offered by Publisher Hall and 
adopted, as follows: 

“Whereas, we are convinced that | 
only in cases of extreme emergency 
should exemptions be granted to the 
WPB newsprint limitation order L-240. 

“Now, be it resolved by the South 
Carolina Press Association .. . that | 
the Printing and Publishing Division 
of the War Production Board is hereby | 
respectifully requested to release at) 
regular intervals, for publication, the | 
names of all newspapers seeking ex- | 
emption, and the disposition made of | 
such publication.” 

J. M. Blalock, vice-president and | 
general manager, Columbia State, and 
John Montgomery, of the State’s ad- | 
vertising staff, led a round table dis- | 
cussion of circulation and advertising 
problems, 

Speakers included William L. Daley, | 
Washington, representing the National | 
Editorial Association; R. L. Wood, | 
Columbia bureau, Associated Press; | 
Stuart W. Rabb, director, South Caro- | 
lina office, Office of War Information, | 
and A. B. Bryan of the Clemson Col- | 
lege Extension Service. 
Discussing newsprint rationing, the | 
48-hour work week and other we 
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Or have you “streamlined with 
They’re the 


walnut-size flash bulbs that are 


G-E Midgets’? 


a snap to carry in your pocket 
and meet 95% of photo needs 


.. even on tough shots. 


Could it be that you, like the 
@ photog here...are back in the 
“peg top trouser” days of flash? 
Using flash bulbs twice as big as 


you need and wasting light and 


critical materials? 





G-E No. 5... the flash bulb MADE FOR PRESS USE! 


1. Gets the picture at 3 or 300 feet... 
when used in a properly designed “mid- 


get” reflector. 


2. High in efficiency; and practical-size 
reflectors multiply its flash from 8 to 15 


times. 


3. LOCKS in the socket and gives a posi- 


tive contact always. . 


. yet replacement 


takes only a second. 


4. Easy to carry more bulbs in your pocket 


... always ready for the shot that’s news! 


5. Most important of all, today ... 


G-E No. 5 helps you conserve critical 


MAZDA Research leads the way 


material and get essential shots, too. 


G-E MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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January Linage Up 5.8%; 


Index Ahead 29 
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EBBB=1942 [mam]=|943 IN MILLIONS OF LINES 


By ROBERT U. BROWN 


TOTAL newspaper linage in January, 1943, was 

up 5.8% over the January, 1942, figure. Because 
the month a year ago showed a loss of 41%— 
the beginning of the reaction from Pearl Harbor 
—it might be assumed that this year’s gain is 
not a true picture. However, considering the 
Eprror & PuBLIsHER Index, which is the average 
for the month for the last five years, we find 
January at 102.9 which might indicate an improved 
trend for the year 1943 following the 1942 loss of 
5.4%. 

Total linage in January was higher than any 
corresponding month since 1937. 

All classifications except financial showed gains 
during January. 

Most deceiving of these gains was a 14.6% in- 





NEWSPAPER LINAGE—52 CITIES 
(Compiled by EDITOR & PUBLISHER from Media Records 


Measurements) 
1943 1942 of E&P. 
Linage Linage 1943 Index 
Total Advertising 
TREE cocsees 94,488,243 89,340,896 105.8 102.9 
December °42-'41 120, 331,564 125,484,487 95.9 99.1 
Display Only 
January ....... 72,203,581 70,276,830 102.7 101.1 
c a r °42-'41 98,575,435 104,949,993 93.9 88.1 
assi 
ee eee 22,284,662 19,064,066 116.9 109.5 
- ~ r °42-°41 21,756,129 20,534,494 105.9 104.2 
etal 
et ee 54,129,780 53,676,985 100.8 104.1 
December '42-41 75,380,537 82,910,012 90.9 93.7 
Department Store 
ET ccccess 23,088,892 21,621,312 106.8 107.6 
ecember °42-’'41 32,377,758 33,619,352 96.3 98.2 
General 
ee Ee 14,674,173 13,076,076 112.2 105.2 
December °42-'41 19,147,290 17,047,358 112.3 127.4 
Automotive 
PORES cccsccs 1,512,803 1,319,593 114.6 49.2 
December '42-'41 2,580,951 3,290,585 78.4 70.9 
Financial 
POREBET csccces 1,886,825 2,204,176 85.6 61.3 
December °42-'41 1,466,657 1,702,038 86.2 89.7 





crease for automotive. This should be taken with 
several grains of salt because automotive hit the 
skids in January, 1942, with a loss of 64% 

This erroneous picture is revealed by the E. & P. 
Index for automotive, which is at 49.2. 

Financial showed a loss for the month of 14.4% 
and was at 61.3 on the Index. 

Most encouraging part of the linage picture is 
the gain of 12.2% by general which is a large 
increase on top of a 4.2% gain for this classification 
in January, 1942. General was at 105.2 on the 
Index. 

Classified had a gain of 16.9% and was 109.5 
on the Index. Retail gained 0.8% and was at 
104.1 on the Index. 

Department store showed a rise of 6.8% 
was at 107.6 on the Index. 


and 
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January 


Linage for Principal Cities 


(Copyright 1943 by Media Records, Inc.) 





AKRON, OHIO 


















1943 1942 Gain or Loss 
Beacon Journal ..... (e) 994,133 1,086,634 92,501 L 
Beacon Journal ..... (S) 309,026 180,614 128,412 G 
eee 994,133 1,086,634 92,501 L 
Total Sunday ........ 309,026 180,614  128,412G 
Grand Total .csccvese 1,303,159 1,267,248 35,911G 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Knickerbocker News. .(e) 417,505 396,979 20,526 G 
Times Union ....... (m) 296,778 384,560 87,782 L 
*Times Union ...... (S) 235,791 192,819 42,972G 
ee Se i c0caeen ss 714,283 781,539 67,256 L 
Total Sunday ........ 235,791 192,819 42,972G 
Grand Tete ..cccsvss 950,074 974,358 24,284 L 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
SOE cvicnaseecn (m) 259,785 296,141 36,356 L 
REPONND: 504600000902 (e) 286,175 321,085 34,910 L 
POO. Ssnaconevesss (S) 68,272 52,808 15, 464 G 
Soe 545,960 617,226 71,266 L 
Total Sunday ........ 68,272 52,808 15,464 G 
ee ee ee 614,232 670,034 55,802 L 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Constitution .-(m) 431,488 503,006 71,518 L 
Journal ...0. -(e) $85,298 732,920 147. 622 L 
tConstitution . -(S) 313,138 242,771 70, 367 G 
ol (S) 356,537 224,866 131 671 G 
Total Daily ... 1,016,786 1, my 926 219, 140 L 
Total Sunday . 669,67 467,637 202, "038 G 
Grand Total 1, 686 461 1,703,563 17,102 L 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
MOWER OR occcccscee (e) 800,966 708,723 92,243 G 
BUR wvcvsescvecsons (m) 644,362 541,711 102,651G 
DE. senbdcxeecenees (e) 1,178,744 1,089,229 89,515 G 
Klin 609008004 (S) 307,863 231,964 75,899 G 
SMR. canbsensesstes (S) 554,819 416, 013 138,806G 
Ce eer 2,624,072 2,339,663 284,409G 
Total Sunday ........ 862,682 647,977 214,705G 
en THA xc ccceves 3,486,754 2,987,640  499,114G 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
WM: évivcnnnesenes (e) 145,095 182,136 37,041 L 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Age-Herald ........(m) 393,427 405,095 11,668 L 
seg bansseoenenses fe? 599,658 634,763 35,105 L 
ere 321,619 270,350 51,269 G 
aoe & Age Herald. & 346,777 263,278 83,499 G 
a 8 eee 1,314,704 1,310,208 4,496 G 
Totes BOMGAy .cccesce 346,777 263,278 83,499 G 
ek a 1,661,481 1,573,486 87,995 G 


BOSTON, MASS. 


1943 1942 Gain or Loss 
*$Record-American (m&e) 339,812 328,981 10,831 G 
sw a ares ea A (m&e) 576,115 602,368 26,253 L 
Herald-Traveler 
(See note) 670,395 750,593 80,198 L 
See Ce (m) 383,673 358,124 25,549 G 
re (S) 250,268 143,408 106,860 G 
DL cxevesruneaewe (S) 384,663 262,616 122,047 G 
ee eee (S) 480,551 352,962 127,589G 
ME axswiensencowes (S) 164,048 76,922 87,126 G 
(8 2 1,969,995 2,040,066 70,071 L 
Total Sunday 1,279,530 835,908  443,622G 
Grand Total 3,249,525 2,875,974  373,551G 





Note: Globe is sold in ouiibaaien, morning and evening. 
Traveler is sold in combination with morning or Sunday 
Herald. § Record, morning, is sold in combination with the 
American, evening. Linage of one edition is given. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





a Express .(m) $17,855 450,418 67,437 G 
cpaabesnesecte (e) 993,255 929,658 63,597 G 
Courter Express ....(S) 394,249 265,799 128,450G 
ee 1,511,110 1,380,076  131,034G 
Total Sunday ........ 394, 249 265,799 128,450G 
ee Pere 1,905, 1359 1,645,875 259,484 G 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Courier...... (See note) 556,310 589,637 33,327 L 
Note: The Courier (e) and Post (m) sold in combina- 
tion. Linage of one edition, Courier (e) only, is given. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 











CONE oS inecasccwes (e) 352,356 390,154 37,798 L 
rr (S) 93,265 84,120 9,145 G 
pe eee 352,356 390,154 37,798 L 
Total Sunday ........ 93,265 84,120 9,145G 
Grand Total ......... 445,621 474,274 28,653 L 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
} aaa Ake RCea ee yond 1,053,796 950,297 103,499G 
Pie Rasen oe ee ee (m) 435,448 381,172 54,276 G 
+Daily SED. scucoenies (e) 703,723 735,855 32,132 L 
Herald-American ....(e) 517,513. 511,762 5,751G 
[ae (e) 346,024 426,513 80,489 L 
ne panes soneow (S) 652,352 . 417,468  234,884G 
aa ein a prscb tigi (S) 234,131 151,178 82,953 G 
*Heraid- American (S) 298,824 233,437 65,387 G 
rr TT (S) 71,571 50,510 21,061 G 
Tetel Daily .......00. 3,056,504 3,005,599 50,905 G 
Total Sunday ........ 1,256,878 852,593 404,285G 
Grand Total ......... 4,313,382 3,858,192  455,190G 
ee OHIO 
OE ans os oes 434,880 424,709 10,171 G 
reer: on 561,923 558 538 3, "385 G 
TN See (e) 643,706 656,792 13, 086 L 
TREE ovavassnes (S) 504, "476 364,686  139,790G 
err 1,640,509 1,640,039 470G 
ee eee 504,476 364,686 139,790 G 
rand TOM seccsesies 2.144,985 2,004,725 140.260 G 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















1943 1942 Gain or Loss 
Plain Dealer 640,848 564,171 76,6776 
PPOME a ceeces 494,244 469,476 24,7686 
WR scatncsssSouee 963,945 862,635  101,3106 
*+Plain Dealer 613,344 423,392 189,9526 
Total Daily .... 2,099,037 1,896,282  202,7556 
Total Sunday 613,344 — 423,392 — 189,9526 
Grand Total 2,712,381 2,319,674  392,7076 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Dispatch .........+05 (e) 742,259 810,307 68,0481 
> gana “(e) 374,962 404162 —-29,200L 
Ohio State Kean -(m) 270,314 254,674 15,6406 
Dispatch ...0c..esee. (S) 300,119 += 213,873 86,2466 
ENR: crcanwenscen (S) 130,107 83,628 46,4796 
WE: sou rekaaden (w) 52:932 50,611 2,3216 
Cit Bille a cicsce'css's 1,387,535 1,469,143 _ 81,6081 
Total Sunday ........ 483,158 348,112 135,0466 
Gened TH cccceccss 1,870,693 1,817,255 53,4386 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
te al ard (m) 650,989 677,598 6,609 L 
Tice: Herald ....... (e) 805,609 870,006 64,3971 
fournal cau cetas ROS 192,060  192,060L 
eh He (S) 291,599 244,315 . 47,2846 
Ties Herald ....... (S) 271,213 «211,638 + —59, 756 
TE TE. oo sacccecss 1,456,598 1,739,664 283,066 
Total Sunday ......-- 562,812 455,953  106,8596 
Grand Total ......... 2,019'410 2,195,617 176,2071 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Perr (m) 320,645 323,309 2G 
SEOMEE ~scucuwnbteean (e) 545,472 588,766 43,24 I 
WOE cicectaceévts ven (e) 672,475 753,699 81,24 
Journal Herald ..... (S) 173,902 94,454 79,448" 
WE. hccrceunsoscse (S) 194,230 106,385 87,845 
Total Daily .......... 1,538,592 1,665,774 127,182) 
Total Sunday ........ 368,132 200,839 167,293" 
Grand Total ......... 1,906,724 1,866,613 40,111 
DENVER, COLO. 
Rocky Mtn. News...(m) 234,361 263,700 29,838! 
BO cea pcccbeas west (e) 558,141 602,528 44,387 
oie Mtn. News....(S) 68,220 64,214 4,006¢ 
"RE ERR (S) 234,475 161,809 72,066 
Total Daily .......... "792,502 866,228 73,7261 
Total Sunday ........ 302,69 226,023 76,672 
Grand Total ......... 1,095,197 1,092,251 2,946 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Register _.....:...- (m) 288,314 288,412 a 
PONE cc scksncuswe (e) 350,616 424,647 74, raf 
Register ....2...5+5 (S) 201,077. 148,224 £28 
l 
Total Daily .......... 638,930 713,059 sas 
Total Sunday ........ 201,077 148,224 52, 
Grand THM .ucccceus 840,007 861.283 21,2761 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
1943 1942 Gain or Loss 
663,983 614,378 49,605 G 
634,549 504,360 130,189G 
1,255,770 1,079,856  175,914G 
365,412 632 82,780 
241,533 171,062 70,471G 
557,273 394,645  162,628G 
2,554,302 2,198,594 355,708G 
1,164,218 848,339 315,879G 
3,718,520 3,046,933 671,587G 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Herald ..-ceeeeeeees (e) 294,898 321,450 26,552 L 
News-Tribune ...... (m) 231,007 254,220 23,213 L 
NewsTribune ....... (S) 99,394 84,537 14,857 G 
Total Daily .......... 525,905 575,670 49,765 L 
Total Sunday ........ 99,394 84,537 14,857 G 
Grand Total ......... 625,299 660,207 34,908 L 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
a etna (m) 307,139 328,309 «= 21,170 L 
Herald Post ........ (e) 313,319 342,079 28,760 L 
EPPTTTTTL TTT (S) 130, 279 116,261 14,018 G 
Total Daily .......... 620,458 670,388 49,930 L 
Total Sunday 130,279 116,261 14,018G 
Grand Total 750,737 786,649 35,912 L 
ERIE, PA. 
Dispatch Herald - +(e) 342,371 391,155 48,784 L 
TED cccccesccecce (e) 407,218 462,651 55,433 L 
Dispatch Herald ..¢S) 170,015 196,023 26,008 L 
ee DS os ceedscee 749,589 853,806 104,217 L 
Oe eee 170,015 196,023 26,008 L 
Grand Total .ccccccce 919,604 1,049,829 130,225 L 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Courier .nccccccccce (m) 494,722 555,890 61,168 L 
BU cccrsecceeseens (e) 499,593 575,893 76,300 L 
Courier & Press..... (S) 173,045 130,726 42,319 G 
Wate Dally .ccccccsce 994,315 1,131,783 137,468 L 
Total Sunday ........ 173,045 130,726 42,319G 
| Pee 1,167,360 1,262,509 95,149 L 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Herald News ....... (e) 324,979 354,620 29,641 L 
FLINT, MICH. 
Firat aaa ..-(e) 682,987 812,716 129,729 L 
| ERE Strate (S) 183,717 117,002 66,715 G 
Total Daily .......... 682,987 812,716 129,729 L 
Total Sunday ........ 183,717. +117,002 66,715 G 
ME MOE cucncenes 866,704 929,718 63,014 L 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Journal Gazette ..... (m) 347,304 338,516 8,788 G 
News Sentinel ...... (e) 647,292 679,522 32,230 L 
Journal Gazette ..... (S) 268,764 160,477 108,287G 
Weed Dally .ccccccces 994, 596 1,018,038 23,442 L 
Total Sunday ........ 268,764 160,477 108,287G 
WE SOU cowntcues 1,263,360 1,178,515 84,845 G 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Star-Telegram ..... .(m) 193,598 211,258 17,660 L 
Star-Telegram ...... (e) 496, 1565 13,425 17,269 
peecececcceece (e) 226, 876 261,737 34, 274 L 
Star-Telegram ...... (S) 212, 827 147,501 65,3 
ee NE So vrincuwe ke 916,630 986,420 69,790 L 
Total Sunday ........ 212,827 147,501 65,326 G 
_ & gerry 1,129,457 1,133,921 4,464 L 
FRESNO, CALIF. 
Di ixiiwicdnowekeu (e) 326,035 338,301 12,266 L 
__ eS ere (S) 108,069 98,639 9,430 G 
Grand Total ......... 434,104 436,940 2,836 L 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
Post-Star.....(See note) 238,322 289,311 50,989 L 
Norge: Post-Star (m) sold in combination with Times (e). 


Linage of one edition, Post-Star (m) only, is given. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





eee (m) 448,057 442,939 
Telegraph ........45 (e) 368,675 372,384 
PE NE cc iveecee 816,732 815,323 
MME co auy 6 ncueh- oeaua 
Grand Total ......... 816,732 815,323 


Norge: News (e) carries the same 
as the Patriot (m). 


5,118 G 
3,709 L 


1,409 G 


1,409 G 


amount of advertising 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








| nero oe (m) 319,975 317,736 2,239 G 

RE erieetien (e) 901,428 989,611 88,183 L 

.  __ Seenteetied (S) 333,219 270,769 +~—- 62,450 G 

Total Daily .......... 1,221,403 1,307,347 85,944 L 

Total Sunday ........ 333,219 270,769  62,450G 

Grand Total ......... 1,554,622 1,578,116 23,494L 
HEMPSTEAD TOWN, L. I. 

— Review & Star Ce) 231,934 297,240 65,306 L 

Newsday ............ 201,149 157,590  43,559G 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Chronicle awe vintataliales 686,513 763,242 76,729L 

PO eeeeee 389,730 480,314 90,584 L 

—- td a 346,669 397,890 51,221 L 

fhronicle 285,001 223,982 61,019G 

Sika iledicckicien'a 190,181 164,421  25,760G 

Total Daily .... 1,422,912 1,641,446  218,534L 

Sunday 475.182 388,403  86,779G 

Grand Total 1,898,094 2,029,849 131,755 L 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



































1943 1942 Gain or Loss 
P . vecnweweu neue (e) 735,566 882,757 147,191 L 
. “Rr eee (m) $54,370 591,371 37,001 L 
Te écccoces ovsee GOD $25,036 571,227 46,191 L 
TORE. cevcccescescssQae 427,779 296,894  130,885G 
y. go Serer 1,814,972 2,045,355 230,383 L 
Total Sunday ........ 427,779 296,894 130,885G 
GREEN SUM caciescas 2,242,751 2,342,249 99,498 L 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Times Union ....... (m) 421,046 $21,068 100,022 L 
DE nenéesncceees (e) 404,534 466,180 61,646 L 
Times Union ....... (S) 233,256 185,457 47,799 G 
Yi 2 Meer 825 vee 987,248 161,668 L 
Total Sunday ........ 233,256 185, 457 47,799 G 
Goene ‘TOE ccccucces 1,058,836 1, 172,705 113.869 L 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Jersey Journal ...... (e) 298,743 286,568 12,175 G 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
FURMEE a cantinvcccecsscs 494,293 532,640 38,347 L 
Note: Tribune (e) sold in combination with Democrat 
(m). Linage of one edition, Tribune (e) only, is given. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
E  csknnceeneas (m) 345,832 389,271 43,439 L 
News-Sentinel ...... (e) 402,916 303,931 98,985 G 
[eee (S) 108,065 115,496 431 L 
News-Sentinel ...... (S) 133,370 100,140 33,230 G 
ee SE kcucceveus 748,748 693,202 55,546 G 
Total Sunday ........ 241,435 215,636 25,799 G 
oo pee 990,183 908,838 81.345 G 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
E ev aeevetus -(m) 783,721 638,349 145,372 G 
ceevace -(m) 1,061,380 949,187 112,193 G 
Herald. Express - +(e) 631,961 553,101 78,860 G 
FOOD scvccces «+ (d) 490,825 409,248 81,577G 
EE = ccivecenad (S) 527,570 364,085 163,485 G 
TE “dcunbuunouds (S) 464,058 348,921 115,137 G 
Total Daily ..... 2,967,887 2,549,885  418,002G 
Total Sunday 991,628 713,006 278,622G 
Grand Total 3,959,515 3,262,891  696,624G 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Courier Journal ..... (m) 661,074 739,624 78,550 L 
TEE exececasccecne (e) 644,330 699,799 55,469 L 
Courier Journal ..... (S) 351,498 246,050 105,448G 
: 2 eer 1,305,404 1,439,423 134,019 L 
SOG. SOD ccccceee 351,498 246,050 105,448 G 
Grane Te. ccconccce 1,656,902 1,685,473 28.571 L 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Union Leader..(See note) 307,740 381,725 73,985 L 
Note: Manchester Union (m) and Leader (ce) sold in 
combination only. Linage of one edition, Union (m) only, 
is shown. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Commercial Appeal . - 627,395 668,298 40,903 L 
Press- Scimitar ccccce e) 407,919 428,058 20,139 L 
‘Commercial Appeal . § 349,973 284,036 65,937 G 
TE TRE écnccccccs 1,035,314 1,096,356 61,042 L 
Total Sunday ........ 349,973 284,036 65 937 : 
Grand TEM ceccvccces 1,385,287 1,380,392 4,89 
MIAMI, FLA. 
i Perr (m) 691,641 954,239 262,598 L 
News vanvecuseecees (e) 504,394 721,502 217,108L 
aaa (S) 317,877 313,308 4,569 G 
WOOOE éaccconncesoes (S) 102,126 113,512 11,386 L 
Fetet TN cisccccses 1,196,035 1,675,741 479,706 L 
Total Sunday ........ "420, 003 426, 820 6,817 L 
Geese TO cccicncves 1,616, 038 2,102,561 486,523 L 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Peer rrr cor (m) 430,692 392,237 38,455 G 
TOGO 6 vxsaeadxiaes (e) 1,013,410 968,752 44,658 G 
, (See note) (e) =. sees 95,603 95,603 L 
“Semtiael lt ccccccaee (S) 210,415 170,829 39,586 G 
2 eee (S) 475,616 324,360 151,256G 
Total Daily 1,444,102 a 12,490 L 
Total Sunday .031 495,189  190,842G 
Grand Total 2,130,133 1,951,781 178,352G 





Milwaukee Post suspended May 23, 1942. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NoTE: 











TOMS Cc cinccesvas (m) 294,856 308,835 13,979 L 
Star Journal ......<. (e) 655,728 725,612 69,884 L 
WING. “satecareseesas (e) 263,452 395,426 131,974L 
Tribune & Star 
be rere (S) 360,312 254,508  135,804G 
Te TI adc cveccus 1,214,036 1,429,873 215,837 L 
Total Sunday *390,3 12 254,508 135,804G 
Grand Total 1,604,348 1,684,381 80,033 L 
MODESTO, CALIF. 
ME denvacancdeuaues (e) 267,901 314,427 46,526 L 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
RCCL Te (e) 778,492 959,129 180,637 L 
CE. ccc cceusced (m) 491,652 416,056 75,596 G 
La Presse ..cccccce: (e) 690,813 802,266 111,453L 
Ne ere (e) 111,381 109,628 1,753G 
ee (e) 160,772 157,958 2,814G 
ee OOO (S) 105,013 90,160 14,853 G 
EW FOE -ccéwecscns (S) 107,248 74,709 32,539 G 
y 2. Paneer 2, ts 110 2,445,037 211,927 L 
Teteh SUGGS. ccccccs 212,26 64,869 47,392 G 
Grand Total 2,445, "371 2, 609, 906 164,535 L 
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1943 1942 Gain or Loss 
Bs cavededndendea (e) 305,366 349,208 43,842 L 
Se Kcedcncusceccac (m) 305,845 353,876 48,031 L 
ST dé cecdecucdesecs (S) 111,398 98,584 12,814G 
Te PN ec ccssvass 611,211 703,084 91,873 L 
Total Sunday ........ 111,398 98,584 12,814G 
GUNG TORE sc ccccavca 722,609 801,668 79,059 L 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
PE cicncneoumae (e) 425,493 420,999 4,494G 
Tennessean ........ (m) 427,707 408,717 18,990 G 
Tennessean ......... (S) 274,380 198,040 76,340 G 
errs 853,200 "829, 716 23,484 G 
Total Sunday ........ 274,380 98,040 76,340 G 
oo |” eee 1,127,580 1, 027; 756 99,824G 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Star-Ledger ........ (m) 412,054 389,024 23,030 G 
DS « daucasacensene (e) 1,091,034 1,034,750 56,284 G 
COB sccececcceccccce {3} 216,885 167,226 49,659 G 
SOPRA scceeeccee S) 113,856 63,124 $0,732 G 
pRB eer er 1,503,088 1,423,774 79,314G 
Total Sunday ........ 330,741 230,350  100,391G 
Grand Total ......... 1,833,829 1,654,124 179,705 G 
i —_ 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Journal Courier ..... (m) 243,843 276,739 32,896 L 
ReQisteF cccccccccces (e) 510,056 652,482 142,426L 
RE * cavacccecess (S) 167,354 138,510 28,844 G 
(2 753,899 929,221 175,322L 
Total Sunday ........ 167,354 138,510 28,844 G 
Ce SOE “wecacekes 921,253 1,067,731 146,478 L 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Times Picayune ..-(m) 745,420 762,265 16,845 L 
Sl wéntecedaeubces (e) 524,339 721,737 197,398 L 
SE: ca dedctwawnees (e) 480,242 477,167 3,075 G 
Times Picayune & 
SE ¢casecaveues (S) 432,852 361,404 71,448 G 
SU EE eecuacede 1,750,001 1,961,169 211,168 L 
Ketel. Sanaa ..ccccce 432,852 361,404 71,448 G 
Gale We ~nwcewuesi 2,182,853 2,322,573 139,720 L 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Pe ee (m) 898,653 819,127 79,526 G 
Herald Tribune ..... (m) 619,105 587,175 31,930 G 
NOME vegdenntnnsnds (m) 784,638 832,524 47,886 L 
eee (m) 378,335 297,327 81,008 G 
Journal American (e) 650,381 531,139  119,242G 
POst .ccccecececcees (e) 429,699 443,730 14,031 L 
, cudegacenceness (e) 758,745 773,073 14,328 L 
World- Telegram ..... (e) 687,629 683,267 4,362 
P snnascaneson< (S) 1,023,255 699,745  323,510G 
‘Herald Tribune ....(S) 699,602 528,531 171,071G 
NGWS  nccececccacues (S) 539,249 429,817 109,432G 
MED. cdtucaccekess (S) 240,998 143,568 7,430 G 
“Journal American (S) 347,733 260, 395 86, "838 G 
SO Os verecuaws 5,207,185 4 967,362  239,823G 
Total Sunday ........ 2,850,837 2,062,556 788,281 G 
Greed TO: ccdccccce 8,058,022 7,029,918 1,028,104G 
NEW YORK CITY (BROOKLYN) 
Eagle .cccccccccvees (e) 422,165 412,892 9,273 G 
BOs caucevencaner (S) 165,353 108,637 56,716 G 
Bee Se io wakaunen 422,165 412,892 9,273 G 
Total Sunday ........ 165,353 108,637 56,716 G 
Grand Total ......... 587,518 521,529 65,989 G 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
CO. cunidendécers (e) 465,689 473,841 8,152 L 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer ....... (e) 386,673 396,986 10,313 L 
RENE sxccnéxices: (e) 729,731 667,944 61,787 G 
PEs ¢.xcouhhawaans (S) 248,990 155,436 93,554G 
Total Daily .......... 1,116,404 1,064,930 51,474G 
Total Sunday ........ 248,990 155,436 93,554G 
Grand Total ......... 1,365,394 1,220,366  145,028G 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
CRE: . caaaitiins (m) 345,879 352,056 6,177 L 
RE stucaediaunees (e) 436,317 449,889 13,572 L 
Oklahoman ......... (S) 231,877 64,532 67,345 G 
Te Te wavadcsecas 782,196 801,945 19,749 L 
Total SS .ciceces 231,877 164,532 67,345 G 
TE "EEE Secciweuar 1,014,073 966,477 47,596 G 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
zWorld Herald ...... (e) 442,487 475,009 32,522 L 
World Herald ...... (S) 244,331 183,557 60,774 G 
Total Daily .... 442,487 475,009 32,522 L 
Total Sunday 244,331 183,557 60,774G 
Grand Total ...... . 686,818 658,566 28,252 G 
Note: % World Heralk d sold in combination. Linage of 
ne edition *(e) only, is shown. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
Journal Transcript :..(d) 462,846 561,761 98,915 L 
SO co causérdadeucnes (e) 335,652 447,484 111,832 L 
Journal Transcript (S) 202,467 136,707 65,760 G 
FOE cccdadevseucnes (S) 111,402 86,362 5,040 G 
5 BO Ferree 798,498 1,009,245 210,747 I 
Total Sunday ........ 313,869 223,069 90, "300 G 
Gre "TUNED csccessce 1,112,367 1,232,314 119,947 L 
































40 EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
J Li for Principal Citi 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. TULSA, OKLA. 
1943 1942 Gain or Loss 1943 1942 Gain or Loss 1943 1942 Gain or Logs 
+Evening Bulletin ..(e) 1,137,979 1,036,534 101,445 G ee eee (m) 508,075 463,772  44,303G co Re (e) 526,987 523,186 3,801 G 
Inquirer ....+++++-- (m) 1,038,553 938778 98.778 Tribune-Sun ........ (e) 725,364 674,525 50,839G World .......-. wees) 486,288 $00,427 14,139 
> wal Sy? nai (e) 347,913 322,125 25,788 G BEE <1. nas sewsavees (S) 300,615 211,395  89,220G World ...... RALEE A (S) 241,396 190,075 $1321 
SEvening Public a co commnmmnhihe 
Ledger ......00--- Ce) wens ne nen gee “eee Total Daily .......... 1,233,439 1,138,297  95,142G Total Deily .....-.00+ 1,013,275 1,023,613 — 10,338 
OS ae (m) 664,294 576,240 = 88,054 G Total Sunday ........ 300,615 211,395  89,220G Total Sunday ........ 41,396 190,075 5136 
Inquirer a eebce (S) 569,082 ey rc Grand Total ......... 1,534,054 1,349,692  184,362G Grand Total ......... 1,254,671 1,213,688 40,983 
CCOTG .ncccrcreeses . Ars 376 ’ ’ 
Total Daily .......... 3,184,739 2,869,677 315,062 G SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. UNION CITY, N. J. 
foal suas cose eee Ps 3 sex's7s te ope Civoniate penance (m) 440,137 405,030 13,307 G Hudson Dispatch ....(m) 321,768 273,494 48,274G 
Tan _ eee ‘ 9442 3,562,575 ’ S i sesceeees ) 644,232 561,544 82,688 G 
Note: § Evening Public Ledger was discontinued. Not Call Bulletin SIRE ‘ le) 459,969 466126 6,157 L WASHINGTON, D. C 
included in Grand Total. NE caccctoer tones (e) 503,328 456,388 46,940G , , I ial el 
*Chronicle ......... (S) 224,82 181,351 43,470 G Times-Herald .... (daily) 817,470 739,704 77,7666 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Examiner ........0.. (S) 399,786 315,861 83,925 G News BRR araxeavad ; (e) payer sanase 30,8741 
r F Pry ~ a ~————— —_———— WE sco sccncsuesees m) x * 76,7106 
note onal Me) eens fesses | 18581 Total Daily .........- 2,047,666 1,910,888 136,778G Star veescsssecesees (e) 1,340,420 1,314,399  26021¢ 
eee bese eee , rae 1 369 T Total Sunday ........ 624,607 497,212 127,395G *Times-Herald ..... .(S) 346,166 252,645 93,521 
RE co iaidnsss'sncak (e) 804,503 925,265 120,762 L 10 >u Heist ; ; ’ 
> > Grand Total ..«sccvws 2,672,273 2,408,100 264,173 G Me  weveunvesueesel (S) 270,053 215,558 54,495 G 
Sun-Telegraph (S) 369,862 277,566 92,296 G Star Ss 499.239 366-721 by 
* : 4 SRG Bem Gee aes s 3 4 2, 
(S) 399,426 302,049 97,377 G SCHENECTADY, N. Y tar (S) 99,239 366,721 1 518 G 
ic de ctv ae ia att A - ; oe 
Se Te 5 do cccews 1,931,394 2,168,439 237,045 L Gazette ....cccucccee (m) 480,703 535,720 55,017 L Total om & See beeen s ratte as ty =} rt | 
in tee aso se2 274B05e | a7372L, « Umem Star ......- -(e) 386,593 460,158 73,565 L Grand Total ......... 4:469/372 4,039,215 430.1576 
ran _ are ree 2,/00,082 2,748,095 4,342 L umn thin mia on tn eee reves ’ ’ , 30, 
Total Daily .......... 867,296 995,878 128,582 L 
PORTLAND, OREGON Grand Total. 1.12.22: 867,296 995,878 128,582 L WESTCHESTER COUNTY MACY GROUP 
Or i wesskecae (m) 527.446 605,057 77,611 L Mamaroneck Times (e) 105,895 158,379 52,484 L 
| om ae Lebdakws eEeS (e) 607,196 516,138 91,058 G SCRANTON, PA. Mt. Vernon Argus ...(e) 248,841 356,457 = 107,616 L 
“Oregonian ......... (S) 320,191 267,988 52,203 G Tribune .........6. (m) 347,566 416,482 68,916 L New Rochelle Standard 
arr (S) 173,360 109,385 63,975 G Times . oo. cc cccccce (e) 471,943 566,191 94,248 L Star .crcsscceseees (e) 316,653 399,969 83,316 L 
7 .. < n = Scrantonian ......... (S) 119,884 121,525 1,641 L Ossining Citizen ar 
ee 1,134,642 1,121,195 13,447 G seieeitaniaas -tiakiigertigiies  .aiaiaenhgaals Register eke Chane (e) 126,786 = 151,271 24,485 L 
Total Sunday ........ 493,551 377,373 = 116,178G Total Daily .......... 819,509 982,673 163,164 L Peekskill _. eae (e) 147,867 173,311 25,444L 
Grand Total ......... 1,628,193 1,498,568 129,625 G Total Sunday ........ 119,884 121,525 1,641 L Port Chester Item ...(e) 206,324 274,528 68,204 L 
pORTEMOUTH, 1. 1 Grand Total ......... 939,393 1,104,198 164,805 L en Meme weeee (e) 145,199 = 162,716 17,517 LL 
onxers e 
' . . ~ e 2 
ee ee (e) 143,801 Not Available SEATTLE, WASH. Whe bane i ia ee eee 19,001 
Post-Intelligence: eT 425,776 414,745 11,031 G Reporter Dispatch .-(e) 364,763 430,003 65,240 L 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. MME” Siccccaukwaskut (e) 223,701 209,415 14,286 G i: comes censuses eee 
RR: <Seesedenn+ (e) 803,586 866,764 63,178L Times .............. (e) 662,911 685,760 22,849 L Total Daily .......... 1,935,007 2,398,426  463,419L 
a ern (m) 330,743 330,878 135 L Post-Intelligencer ..(S) 393,032. 263,833 »-129,199 G Grand Total ......... 1,935,007 2,398,426 463,419 
POG: co cacascaccs (S) 188,042 172,354 15,688G Times .............. (S) 252,844 215,042 37,802G ’ 
Total Daily .......... 1,134,329 1,197,642 63,313 L Total Daily ......... 1,312,388 1,309,920 — 2,468G WICHITA, KANS. 
Total Sunday ........ 188,042 172,354 15,688 G Total Sunday ........ 645,876 478,875 167,001 G ee eee (e) 412,293 426,935 14,642 L 
Grenad Total ..... 0.080 1,322,371 1,369,996 47,625 L Grand Total ......... 1,958,264 1,788,795  169,469G — SLRS e ARR CLES (m) wees 281,631 3,284G 
ENG. 55s. acamnnveee (e) 9,190 351,852 —-12,662L 
READING, PA. SIOUY CITY, IOWA a Risiaeieein chines (3) rgd weaves 49,951G 
Eagle (See note) ....(e) 496,844 532,747 35,903 ~~ Tribune-Journal ..... (e) 253,446 276,198 22,7521, BABIE «ws eee eee eee (8) — a a 
Eagle ....... osesees (S) 41,092 27,150 13,942 G ee eae (S) 114,529 80,395 34,134 G Total Daily ; 1.036.398 1.060.418 24.020 L 
Tol Dolly .......... 496,844 532,747 35,903 L Total Daily ....... 253,446 276,198 22,7521 Total Sunday ........ 409,420 325,578 83,8426 
Total Sunday ........ A1092 27.180 13.942 G Total Sunday ........ 114,529 80,395 34:134G Grand Total ......... 1,445,818 1,585,996 59,8226 
— fi eee 98 : 21, 4 G WOE scvicwseeic 367,975 356,593 11,382G 
Note: ~—_ & Times (m) sold in combination. Linage of —_ _ oti ' WORCESTER, MASS. 
one edition, Eagle (e) only is given. SOUTH BEND, IND. lelegram, peg (m) 416,607 460,788 448 L 
RICHMOND, VA. lribune seveets veces (e) 565,089 607,366 42,277 L. aaaette & Post ...... (e) 474,548 0,6 36,072 
News Leader ........ 651,427 722,973 71,546 1 TEIPERE ssn e0ssarees a cle ci ah area oS SS a 
Times Dispatch ee 455,287 515,179 59,892 L ~ 7. * : Total Daily .......... 891.155 971.408 80,253 L 
Times Dispatch 282,579 202,615 79,964 G alia catia asia ae a ftom ........ 219:733 1481925. 70,8086 
Total Daily 1,106 714 1.238.152 “331 433 I SPOKANE, WASH. Gree TOA! dccccccce 1,110,888 1,120,333 9,445L 
Total Sunday ...----. 282,579 202,615  79,964G — Spokesman-Review ...(m) 232,685 250,472. ~—«:17,787 L 
Grand Total ......... 1,389,293 1,440,767 51,474 L ieonidie mioornnsthat (e) 402,254 435,236 32'982 1. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Spokesman-Review ..(S) 242,193 200,250 41,943 G Vindicator Telegram .(e) 601,840 709,324 107,484L 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. ipa — Vindicator Telegram (S) 214,363 140,012 74,3516 
Democrat & Chronicle (m) 622,330 655,631 33,301 L Total Daily ........-. 634,939 685,708 50,769 I eiiaaigelianias. Soeatnnapacce nomena 
Times Union ....... (e) 680,117 781,635 101,518 L Total Sunday ........ 242,193 = 200,250 41,943 G Grand Total ......... 816,203 849,336 33,133L 
Democrat & Chronicle (S) 368,498 271,443 97,055 G Grand Total ......... 877,132 885,958 8,826 I 
Total Daily .......... 1,302,447 1,437,266 134.819 L SYRACUSE, N. Y. Figures en . Publishers 
Total Sunday ........ 368,498 271,443 97.05 Herald-Journal ...... (e) 626,265 754,043 127,778 L. BRONX, N. Y. C. 
eee WH <ccane ves 1,670,945 1,708,709 37,764 L Post-Standard ...... (m) 361,484 406,926 45,442 L Home Mews ««<oecss (e) 135,339 130.994 4,345.6 
* : . ‘ s a) 7 ~ ) ei ( 
. _ ROCKFORD, ILL. — pon pers Reverioen RS 4 nies gy Me : Home News ........ (S) 63,060 52,005 : _ 11,0556 
Register-Repulic ..... (e) 3,38: 513,826 443 L ————-  —__—-- —— Grand Total ....sce0 198,399 182,999 15,4006 
Star ....-s eee eeee (m) $47,613 404,392 $6,779 L Total Daily .......... 987,749 1,160,969 173,220 I. spies 
Star ..seeeeeeeeeves S 08,75 2 39G Total Sunday ........ 435,397 282,618  152,779G 
Total Dail es 996 Size - 77.222 I Grand Total ......... 1,423,146 1,443,587 20,441 L KANSAS CITY, MO. 5016 
otal Daily .......... 840,996 2 ce L Star ccccccsvvcccees (e) 661,416 555,824 105, 
Grand Totat 2220.21 1,009,754 1015487 5688 E CR am. ie oe S te Se ie 
ore seeven VENER sinensis News-Tribune ...... (ec) 429,064 410,024 19,040 GSAT vee eee eee eeees ) — . 
WMS diss ca camawoit (e) 271,792 286,644 14,852L a ae 
vom SAGRAMIENTO, GOAN. re eon alla (S) 182922 131430 51492G Grand Total ......... 1,826,589 1,487,400  339,1896 
ee a+tsebennenesnsas a te ley ro ep ted . Total Daily ......... 700,856 696,668 4,188 G NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
ak i eeaieniatidae o slated stoi stig Total Sunday ........ 182,922 131,430 = $1,.492G ~— Standard-Times (e) 325,948 390.768 64,8201 
Total Daily .......... 799,897 851,697 $1,800 L TI son sernse 883,778 828,098 55,680 = Standard-Times ....(S) 104,650 $8,072 46,5786 
Total Sunday ........ 100,798 81,649 19,149G ene 
Got Tel ......... 900,695 933,346 32,651 L TOLEDO, OHIO Grand Total ......... 430,598 448,840 18,2421 
PE: Wewcceheseus’ (m) 146,290 110,468 35,822 G 
ST. LOUIS, MO. TE RRR IS (e) 79 1,356 798,663 8,307 1. MEMORANDUM OF ADVERTISING tt 
Globe-Democrat ..... (m) 415,722 465,047 49,325L Times ..........+... (S) 334,449 = 195,054 = 139,395 G 
pase puapatch seeeees (e) 711,269 673,356 Ae Total Dail “936.646 909131  27515G AMERICAN WEEKLY, COMIC WEEKLY AND 
Star-Times ......00: (e) 481,141 447, ,054G o' MY seeeecvues 5 Is wlsG ” " lal 
+Globe-Democrat ...(S) 316,438 221,852 94,586 G Total Sunday ........ 334,449 195,054 139,395 G THIS WEEK" JANUARY—1943 
Post-Dispatch ....... (S) 478,941 325,069 153,872G Grand Total ......... 1,271,095 1,104,185 166,910 G * “AMERICAN yy FEELY. Linage 56,678 lines and 
—_—_—— “COMIC WEEKLY” Linage 21,819 lines is included in | 
Total Dally ...5.5..5. 1,608,132 1,585,490 22,642 G TORONTO, CANADA Sunday figures of the following papers: Albany Times-Uniot, 
ew teenies nuaraee olane: oye td Globe & Mail ....... (m) 570,786 490,224 —-80,562G pttemta Journal, Balimneng, Asetioan, Boston Adverts 
rand Total ......... ,403, 132, : i Ticlewram  . .. . «ccs 713,443 820,683 107,240 L *hicago Herald-American troit Times, Milwaukee se 
~ peri ihtesnpenes ( 865,549 934497 68/948. _—itinel, New York Journal-American, Pittsburgh Sun-Tee 
t P ee we oe a acta — — a Guten Timen Feria 56,698 line Hera gee 
*ioneer Press ...... m , J . . —- aes ee Wash -He . 6 ines in ’ is 
Dispatch ........ oo +(e) 540,530 583,737 43,207 L Grand Total ....060» 2,208,366 2,314,129 105,763 L Courier Express, Cleveland Plain Dealer and Philadelphis 
Pioneer Press ...... (S) 382,998 222,913 +=: 160,085 G Record. 54,774 lines in the Miami Herald. 
. aeemmee. siblecneien - See ee TRENTON, N. J. *“AMERICAN WEEKLY” Linage 58,085 lines 4% 
Tie Malte. ..0.s00ns. 889,209 1,009,279 120,070 L LAGE Ere ES a S . “a “COMIC WEEKLY” Linage 21,819 lines in the Los Angeles 
Total Sunday |....... 382,996 222.913 168,085G Evening Times (See mote) 385,068 Byte 237,2801- Examiner, San Francisco Examiner and Seattle Post Intell 
Se eee 1,272,207 1,232,192 40,015 G Times-Advertiser ....(S) 80,80 9,683 21,126 G gener. pe.0es Bone in the Portland Oregonian. ded in t 
‘ , +“THIS WEEK” Linage 37,492 lines is included in 
Total Daily .......... 385,065 622,345 237,280 I. : Fda gh iow: ews 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | iat Goals ........ 80,809 59,683 21126G Sunday figures of the following papers: Birmingham Soe 
eee ee--€e) 489,647 505,731 16,084 L & Age Hera’ incinnati_ Enquirer, Cleveland Plain ! 
Lig ( & Age Herald, C En Cleveland P 
E 366.774 348951 21771 SS era 465,874 682,028  216,1541 Detroit News, Indianapolis Star, Memphis Commercial 
= slic eetinsnicee me cos ins poset Bat L Norte: bd mee Evening Times and State Gazette (m) are peal, New York Herald Tribune, Pittsburgh Press 
‘ pons eee ewises® , ’ aa 2 sold in combination. 4 : “ a 
SERENE. .<wskbeowe ss (S) 344,242 253,659 (90,583G «= 37,511 lines in the Atlanta Constitution, Baltimore Sw 
RE...cavtnosnasn (S) 321,642 241,453 80,190 G TROY, N. Y Boston Herald, Dallas News, Milwaukee Journal, Philadet 
———_ - — omy Ve _ phia Evening Bulletin, St. Louis Globe-Democrat and Was 
Total Daily .......... 1,445,610 1,514,993 69,383 L Record ...... (See note) 449,553 443,039 6,514G ington Star. 37,377 lines in the Chicago Daily News (e): 
Total Sunday ........ 665,884 495,111 170,773 G oTE: Record (m) sold in combination with Times-Record 37,764 lines in_the Los Angeles Times, Portland Journ 
Grand Total ......... 2,111,494 2,010,104 101,390G (e). Linage: of one edition, Record (m) only is given. San Francisco Chronicle and Spokane Spokesman Rewew. 
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FOR FEBRUARY 20, 


® bituary 


CARL BROWN, editor of the Atchi- 

son (Kan.) Globe since 1927, died 
Feb. 11 in an Atchison hospital after 
an abdominal operation. He was edi- 
tor of the widely quoted “Snort Col- 
umn” in the Globe. With only a brief 





. interlude in 1926 in Ida Grove, Ia., and 


in Amarillo, Tex., he had worked on 
the Globe since 1907. He helped es- 
tablish the Amarillo Globe. 

James R. Henperson, 65, for several 
years business manager of Montreal 
Gazette, and later advertising manager 
in Montreal for Butterick Patterns 
and for the Southam Press, died sud- 
denly at his home in Montreal Feb. 13. 
He joined the Gazette in 1902 as ship- 
ping clerk. 

Witt1aM PirmAN Morse, former 
treasurer of the Toronto Globe, now 
Toronto Globe and Mail, and for 40 
years an employe of the newspaper, 
died Feb. 10 at his home in Toronto. 

NorvaL Wuititock Hazexip, 73, who 
retired as an efficiency engineer with 
the American Type Founders Co. in 
1934 after having been associated dur- 
ing his entire business life with the 
mechanical departments of newspa- 
pers, died Feb. 11 at his residence in 
Haddon Heights, N. J. Mr. Hazelip 
laid out the composing rooms of many 
of the nation’s metropolitan newspa- 
pers. 

Matcotrm McDoweL., 82, veteran 
reporter for the Chicago Daily News, 
died of a heart attack Feb. 10 in 
Washington, D. C., where he had made 
his home since 1938. He began news- 
paper work in Chicago in 1890, as a 
member of the old Chicago Record. 

Avex L. Scuiosser, 54, author and 
one-time assistant city editor of the 
old New York World, died at his home 
in Hoboken, N. J., Feb. 10, after an 


19 43 


illness of two weeks. He began work 
as a copy boy on the World at the 
age of 15 and later served for a time 
as secretary to Herbert Bayard Swope 
when the latter was executive editor 
of the paper. From 1924 to 1930 Mr. 
Schlosser was assistant day city editor. 
In 1935 he was national affairs editor 
of the Literary Digest, later serving 
Newsweek in the same capacity. 

Georce C. Nugsse, 70, veteran Mil- 
waukee newspaperman who retired 
about 20 years ago, died Feb. 9 at 
his home after a long illness. He was 
on the old Peck’s Sun and the Satur- 
day Star, later joining the Milwaukee 
Journal as a reporter and serving a 
decade as city editor. 

G. C. GaRDNER, 60, country circula- 
tion manager for the Amarillo (Tex.) 
News-Globe, died Feb. 14 at his home 
in Amarillo. He formerly had served 
a number of years as circulation man- 
ager for the Southwest American and 
Fort Smith (Ark.) Times-Record, go- 
ing there in 1920. 

James M. Goutp, 59, sports writer 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and a 
former Midwestern football official, 
died of heart disease Feb. 15. He be- 
gan his newspaper career in 1909 and 
joined the Post-Dispatch staff in 1929 
after having served as sports editor of 
the St. Louis Star. 

Georce W. Stout, 68 years old, for 
nearly 20 years editor of the Lafay- 
ette (Ind.) Journal-Courier, died Feb. 
6 at a Lafayette hospital. He had 
held editorial positions with the In- 


dianapolis Star, Logansport Journal, 


Marion Chronicle, Vincennes Sun, and 
the old Indianapolis Sun. 

Mrs. Attne Moran Epwarps, for 
several years secretary to Major Lewis 
B. Rock, publisher of the Dayton (O.) 
Journal and the Dayton Herald, died 
at her home, Jan. 30. Major Rock is 
now in the Marine Corps. 
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IT MAY BE FOUND 
NOWHERE ELSE 


Every A. B. C. daily newspaper—morning, eve- 
ning, Sunday—in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. City Zone, Retail Trading Zone, 


City and Retail Zone, Total Net and Bulk Sales. 


IN ONE COMPILATION 


This occupies more than thirteen pages, and is 


the only compilation permitted by the A. B. C. 


It is a ready reference and comparative analysis 


table that is used by space-buyers continually. 


This is but one of the many exclusive and im- 


portant tables of information to be found in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


YEAR BOOK FOR 1943 
(236 pages) 


This is the one and only reference book for daily 
newspapers, newspapermen, and users of daily news- 
papers, and is “the guide, philosopher, and friend” 


of the industry everywhere. 
# 
$2.00 PER COPY postage paid 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1700 Times Tower Building 
Broadway at 42nd Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Canadian Newsprint 
Control Confirmed 


MonrtreEAL, Feb. 18—Mobilization of 
the Canadian newsprint industry un- 
der direct government control is con- 
firmed in an order-in-council pub- 
lished today in Canadian war orders 
and regulations. 

The order included a schedule of 
amounts to be paid into a trust fund 
by certain companies whose produc- 
tion has been increased and benefits 
to be paid from the funds of com- 
panies whose production has been 
curtailed. 


Highest payment into the fund is 
required from Abitibi Power and Pa- 
per Co., Ltd., $375,126. Largest amount 
in a schedule of disbursements is to 
Ontario Paper Co., Ltd., of Thorold, 
Ont., $381,518. 

The order-in-council consolidates 
previous orders of the Prices Board 
newsprint administration. It requires 
manufacturers of newsprint to place 
their manufacturing facilities at the 

of the government and to 
make specified payments into the com- 
pensation funds. 

The schedule of contributions to be 
paid into the fund is: 

Abitibi Power and Paper Co., Ltd., $375,- 
126; Anglo Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Ltd., $16,670; Canadian International Paper 
Co., $190,252; Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd., 
$8,428; Donahue Bros., Ltd., $3,755; E. B. 
Eddy Co., Ltd., $164; Great Lakes Paper Co., 
Ltd., $231,301; James McLaren Co., Ltd., 
$132,673; Mersey Paper Co., Ltd., $58,763; 
Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., 
$146,992; Provincial Paper, Ltd., $3,008; 

uebec North Shore Paper Co., $121,657; 

t. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd., $53,158; St. 
Raymond Paper, Ltd., $5,982; Spruce Falls 
Power and Paper Co., Ltd., $192,593. 


Disbursements for the fund are to 


be as follows: 
Bathurst Power and Paper Co., 
Wood Fibre Co., Ltd 


Ltd., 
44,- 
‘ulp 
% -. "$3,036; Consolidated 
Paper Corp., Ltd., $257,326; Lake St. John 
Power and Paper Co., Ltd., $172,596; Ontario 
Paper Co. Ltd, $381,517; Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
$61,560; Powell River Co., Ltd., $106,474; 
Price Bros. and Co., Ltd., $211,479. 

The compensation fund will be ad- 
ministered by the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation, a branch of 
the Prices Board. Announcement of 
the percentage production plan was 
made by the Prices Board early in 
January. The percentages allotted to 
each mill were determined after con- 
sultation with members of the indus- 
try’s advisory committee. 

J 
Air Strategy Critics 
Warned by Gen. Eaker 

WasxIncTon, Feb. 18—Allied writers 
on air tactics and strategy who are 
urging abandonment of daylight bomb- 
ing raids of Germany by American 
planes, if they succeed, will do more 
damage to the Allied cause “than any 
fifth column now operating anywhere 
in the world,” Major Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
commander of the U. S. Air Forces in 
the European theater, said today. He 
did not identify the writers, but had 
only the greatest praise for the British 
night bombers and the American day 
bombers in their respective jobs. 

“In short, the present scheme, 
bombing around-the-clock, keeps the 
enemy’s fighter and aircraft defenses 
extended to the limit and they are 
already stretched thin and badly 
overworked,” he said. 

The War Department issued his 
statement, which was described as an 
explanation of “24-hour bombing of 
Germany.” 


= 

OPENS N. Y. AGENCY 

Sherman & Marquette, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, announced 
this week the opening of a complete 
advertising agency at 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, as of Feb. 19. J. 
Allen Barnett, vice-president, will be 
in charge. Ashley Belbin, formerly 
manager of the copy department at 


Pedlar & Ryan, will head the crea- 
tive staff; William Bacher, director 
of radio; Kelso Taeger, director of 
media and research; and W. R. Den- 
ning, production manager. 


a 

WM. FREEMAN NAMED 

Cuar.Lorre AMALIE, St. Thomas, Vir- 
gin Islands, Feb. 19 — Governor 
Charles Harwood announced today 
the appointment of William M. Free- 
man, a member of the staff of the New 
York Times, as executive assistant to 
the Governor. The new executive 
assistant marked his tenth anniver- 
sary with the Times last October. He 
was graduated from Rutgers Univer- 
sity in 1932 and has worked for the 
New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily Home 
News and Philadelphia Inquirer. 


. 
SEEK NIGHT CLEARANCE 
WasHincTon, Feb. 18—Washington 
correspondents representing morning 
newspapers have placed before the 
War Department a request for a more 
adequate staff of press relations offi- 
cers to answer queries and clear 
stories at night. They complain that 
the relatively small night staff too 
frequently insists that material be 
held up until it can be passed upon 
by the “day side.” 
oe 


KAUFMAN LEAVES GUILD 

Milton Kaufman, former executive 
vice-president of the American News- 
paper Guild and for the past year an 
organizer on the staff of the New 
York Guild, has taken a leave of 
absence to become New Jersey direc- 
tor of the Oil Workers Union organ- 
izing campaign. 


Ss 

ANG WINS ON CHI. SUN 
The CIO American Newspaper 

Guild won a four-to-one victory in a 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion at the Chicago Sun recently. Edi- 
torial employes of the Marshall Field 
newspaper voted 131 to 34 for the 
Chicago Newspaper Guild as their 
collective bargaining agent. 

a 


RECORD HEADS TEX. AP 
Datias, Tex., Feb. 15—James R. 
Record, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 


was re-elected president of the Texas 
Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association at its annual meeting here 
Sunday. 
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TORBETT JOINS P. A. 


Joe H. Torbett, news executive with 
Gannett and Scripps-Howard news- 
papers for many years, has been 
named special representative at Wash- 
ington for Press tion, Inc., 
radio subsidiary of the Associated 
Press, it was announced Feb. 16, by 
Oliver Gramling, assistant general 
manager of PA. Torbett has joined 
the staff at PA’s New York headquar- 
ters and will take up his capital as- 
signment within a few weeks. For 
the last seven years, Torbett has been 
managing editor of Gannett news- 
papers in Rochester, Utica and Al- 
bany. Prior to that, he was with 
Scripps-Howard newspapers for nine 
years, as managing editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Post and feature editor of the 
New York World-Telegram. He also 
was with the Kansas City Star for six 
years. 


s 

HONOR REPORTER 
Beprorp, Mass., Feb. 10—The new 

Lawrence G. Hanscom Airport was 
dedicated today to the memory of the 
former Boston Globe reporter, Larry 
Hanscom, by Col. John I. Moore of 
the Army Air Forces, Grenier Field, 
Manchester, N. H. He was the State 
House reporter for the Globe, having 
started as a copy boy on the news 
desk, clerk in the library, in the city 
room and the radio department. He 
was killed in an unexplained air 
crash at Saugus, Feb. 9, 1941. 

* 


CAPTURE FUGITIVES 

Two fugitives from the Granite, 
Okla., reformatory surrendered to 
officers after they had appeared in the 
editorial rooms of the Oklahoma City 
Times to plead for a chance to join 
the Army or get a war job. The pair, 
serving armed robbery sentences from 
Oklahoma county, had been widely 
sought since they walked away from 
the reformatory a week before. 


a 
GUILD WINS VOTE 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 15—The Cleveland 
Newspaper Guild was the victor here 
in two employe elections at the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Editorial depart- 
ment workers voted 77 to 52 to have 
the guild represent them in projected 
collective bargaining and in a second 
vote the telephone operators voted 
9-0 for the guild. 





Maritime Union Sues AP, 
Hearst Daily for 2 Million 


Plans Similar Suits Against Akron Beacon- 
Journal and Chicago Tribune for 
Guadalcanal “Strike” Story 


THE Associated Press and the Hearst 

Consolidated Publications Inc., as 
publishers of the New York Journal- 
American, were named defendants 
Feb. 17 in a $2,000,000 libel suit filed in 
Supreme Court, New York by the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, CIO, through 
its President, Joseph Curran. 

The suit arises from publication of 
a story stating NMU members refused 
to unload a ship in Guadalcanal on a 
Sunday thus forcing Marines to do 
the work. The complaint charges that 
the story “was intended to and did 
impute to the union and its members 
acts and conspiracies of subversion, 
sabotage and mutiny ... of a feloni- 
ous nature ... and was designed to 
expose them to public contempt.” 

Similar suits, each seeking $1,000,000 
in damages, will be filed this week 
against the Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
Journal, originator of the story, and 
the Chicago Tribune, which ran a 


daily serial attacking NMU members 
for “refusing” to work at Guadalcanal, 
the union said. 


The action against the AP accuses 
the wire service of “rewriting and 
maliciously amplifying” the Akron 
paper’s story by adding to its copy the 
statement “the crew refused to unload 
supplies because of CIO National 
Maritime Union rules against working 
on Sunday.” 

The complaint cited the union’s 
wartime record which showed that 
ships have been kept sailing despite 
the deaths of 3,211 merchant seamen. 
It also cited the union’s 110 contracts 
now in existence, none of which pro- 
hibit Sunday work, according to the 
union. 

The union’s pledge not to strike for 
the duration of the war has been ful- 
filled, the complaint said. 

William L. Standard, New York, is 
the union’s attorney. 





WHAT OUR 
READERS SAY 


St. Paul Is the 
Capital of Minn. 


To Eprtor & PUBLISHER: 


In your issue of Feb. 13, page 28, 
Cowles story, column two, near bot. 
tom, you assert that Minneapolis js 
the capital of Minnesota. 

In the interests of truth, we suggest 
you look up your geography. 

Not threatening libel but— 

B. H. Riper, 
Publisher, St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press. 





s 
House Criticism 

Ld ww Ld a 
Hits “Victory’ 

WasxIncTON, Feb. 15—Congressiongl 
criticism of the OWI magazine Vic. 
tory has not halted the publishing 
program of the Elmer Davis office, 

Soon to be ready for overseas ship- 
ment will be a “digest” magazine, 
carrying condensed versions of stories 
and articles which have appeared in 
American magazines. A force of writ- 
ers to do the condensing is being as- 
sembled. 

Like Victory, the new periodical 
will confine its circulation to foreign 
countries. 

Rep. John W. Taber is the leading 
House critic of the publications, 
charging they are a waste of print 
paper and precious shipping space. 
Senator Rufus Holman, leading the 
attack in the upper house, asserted 
Victory is a fourth-term campaign 
document. 

Mr. Davis said, frankly, the maga- 
zines have a propaganda purpose. 
But, he said by way of reply to Sen- 
ator Holman, Presidential candidates 
cannot be elected with foreign votes. 


* 
Inquirer Drops 
Pre-Date Editions 
Due to the cuts in print paper allot- 
ment, the Philadelphia Inquirer has 
been compelled to drop the Canadian, 
Southern and Ohio editions of its 
Sunday pre-date, according to a letter 
sent Feb. 11 to correspondents. For 
the present, at least, says the letter, 
and probably for the duration, “We 
will have only one pre-date edition.” 
“Naturally, we hope conditions may 
improve so that we can resume our 
former activities. .. . 
“Sherman certainly spoke a mouth- 
ful!” 
Ss 


WLB HEARING SET 

The War Labor Board has an- 
nounced that it will hold a_ public 
hearing Feb. 24 in Washington at 
which time it will accept briefs from 
parties interested in an arbitration 
award handed down Jan. 6 in New 
York in connection with the pro’ 
contract between the New York Her- 
ald Tribune and the Newspaper Guild 
of New York covering the news and 
editorial departments. 


s 

ANN COTTRELL ELECTED 

Wasuincton, Feb. 17—Ann Cottrell 
of the Washington staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune, has_ been 
elected chairman of the standing com- 
mittee of Mrs. Roosevelt’s Press Con- 
ference Association. She succeeds 
Mary Hornaday, Christian Science 
Monitor. Other committee members 
are Hope Ridings Miller, Washington 
Post, and Jane Eads of Associated 
Press. Mary Mason of National 
Broadcasting Co., was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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SHOP TALK AT TE 


WHEN the War Production Board an- 

nounced last week that a second 
10% restriction on print paper use 
would become effec- 
tive April 1, the news 
was received with 
feelings of doubt by 
some publishers. 
Misgivings seem to 
have arisen from several causes— 
principal of which is the difficulty in- 
herent in fitting 1943 operations within 
a 1941 paper supply, or even less. 
Another cause which we ran across 
several times in conversation with 
ASNE members at Washington last 
week is the over-optimistic activity of 
paper salesmen. 

Several newspapermen stated that 
their paper supply sources had told 
them (1) that their mills have plenty 
of wood and pulp; (2) their mills can 
produce tonnage in such volume that 
no 1942 customers need be cut; (3) 
that they do not know of any freight 
car shortage at present; (4) that they 
do not believe that a price increase on 
newsprint is necessary. 

The last item does not properly be- 
long in a discussion of the supply 
problem, and its introduction confuses 
thought at a time when clear-head- 
edness is essential. The other three 
statements of the paper mill people 
are true so far as they go—but they 
do not truly picture the print paper 
situation. 

True it is that practically every 
newsprint mill serving American 
newspapers now has as big a woodpile 
as it ought to have. And it is also true 
that neither raw materials nor labor 
in the mills at this time appear to 
justify reduced operations. But the 
men who made the decision that a 
restriction of print paper use is neces- 
sary knew very well that paper mills 
and newspapers could go along for 
several months of 1943 making and 
using full tonnage, but they also knew 
that such a course could lead only to 
eventual disaster. They knew that 
wood cut this winter is not for imme- 
diate use but for many months in the 
future, and they also knew with cer- 
tainty that the total amount of wood 
cut in the present season would be 20 
to 25% less than the average cut of 
recent years. 

That is a fact which cannot be es- 
caped and which should not be mini- 
mized. It is the key fact. Its validity 
is vouched for by United States and 
Canadian officials thoroughly familiar 
with paper manufacture and informed 
up to the last minute on operations in 
the forests from which the bulk of 
pulpwood for print paper and other 
uses is taken. They told this writer 
that in some forest areas of Canada 
the number of men available for log- 
ging operations is down as low as 30% 
of normal personnel. Other areas 
have not been so badly hit by the 
shift of men to the fighting services 
and to other employment, but it is 
certain that many can look for no 
more than 75 per cent of the normal 
cut this season. 

After the cutting job is done, there 
is still the hazard of weather and the 
condition of the streams by which 
wood is transported to mills. That 
risk is not negligible. Last year a 
drop in the level of some streams left 
high and dry and useless more than 
500,000 cords of pulp wood, which, it 
is hoped, can be included in the 
present year’s inventory. 

So, while the paper salesmen are 
truthful when they say that they have 
plenty of wood on hand and can turn 
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out all the paper that their customers 
need, they are not viewing the picture 
through the glasses that responsible 
men in Washington and Ottawa must 
use. 

If these men closed their eyes to 
the wood situation and permitted pro- 
duction and use of print paper at 1942 
ratios, and allowed the development 
of a sudden shortage of paper, late this 
year or early next, they would merit 
condemnation by newspaper people in 
the strongest tems. Take it from one 
who was familiar with the paper 
shortage of 23 years ago, a runaway 
paper market is unhealthy for all con- 
cerned. It was fatal in 1919-1920 to 
scores of newspapers and it contrib- 
uted to the deaths of many others long 
after the rigors of the shortage itself 
had passed. It is inevitable once a 
shortage develops, or even the fear 
of a shortage, that prices will imme- 
diately climb and that they will keep 
on climbing as frantic bidders chase 
pieces of a dwindling supply around 
the spot market. 

The action of the War Production 
Board, taken after consultation with 
a strong committee of newspaper ex- 
ecutives, was designed to prevent a 
physical shortage of print paper. The 
order did not concern itself with 
prices, but it follows that if volume is 
controlled accurately no runaway 
price situation can develop. 

ok o* * 


SOME of our correspondents utter the 

wholly unjustified suspicion that the 
men who have represented newspaper 
and print paper in- 
terests in the WPB 
discussions may have 
allowed their patri- 
otism to outweigh 
their responsibilities 
to the newspaper business. Creditable 
as that might be called if it were true, 
our judgment is that both patriotism 
and acute business foresight figured 
in the decision. 

The absurdity of the suspicion is 
evident. William G. Chandler and 
Donald J. Sterling are the men who 
have had daily contact with the print 
paper problem under WPB. Mr. 
Chandler, as general business manager 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
for many years, probably has bought 
and distributed more print paper than 
any other individual on this continent. 
He is thoroughly familiar with mill 
and market conditions, and has a 
background which permits him to 
assay the soundess of statements by 
American and Canadian government 
officials concerned with pulp wood 
uses. Mr. Sterling, managing editor 
of a great evening and Sunday news- 
paper for nearly a quarter century, 
has an intimate knowledge of the 
operating problems imposed upon 
newspapers by any paper rationing 
program. Both applied hard-headed 
judgment to the problem of cutting 
the newspapers’ print paper suit ac- 
cording to the available cloth, and 
throughout they had the assistance 
of a committee of practical newspaper 
executives in setting up a formula for 
the restriction program. 

None of these men had anything 
to gain by leaning over backward in 
their zeal to support the government’s 
war efforts. Their immediate re- 
sponsibility was to the men who 
named them as advisors to the War 
Production Board—the newspaper as- 
sociations which they represent. I 
was their task to get the facts that the 
government officials had collected, to 
weigh the values of those facts and to 
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find a means of applying them to the 
newspaper business with the least pos- 
sible inconvenience to any newspaper. 
Their formula was not perfect. It was 
not expected to be from the go-off. 
Modifications must be made as prac- 
tical operation discloses the necessity 
for them. 

We believe that Mr. Sterling, Mr. 
Chandler, and every member of the 
Newspaper Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee approached their task with the 
good of their craft as well as the 
needs of the nation in mind. Cer- 
tainly they were not guided by the 
wholly understandable motives of the 
paper salesmen, who wish to main- 
tain volume sales as long as possible 
and are willing to gamble on the 
future. They would have been false 
to their trust had they done so. 

They accepted the experts’ finding 
that the total pulpwood pool will be 
20 to 25% short of normal levels this 
year. They also accepted the state- 
ments that the demands on this pool 
will not be confined to print paper 
in 1943, or for the rest of the war. 
From that pool of wood must also 
come the pulp for containers, used in 
hitherto undreamed of quantities for 
shipment of ammunition and supplies 
to the fighting forces around the 
world. From the same pool must also 
come pulp for nitration and manu- 
facture into powder—a demand which 
does not exist in peace times, but 
which is paramount in war. There are 
other demands, too. 

They did not decide with tongue in 
cheek to impose a restriction on print 
paper use. They warned plainly that 
the cut imposed on Jan. 1, 1943, was 
probably only a beginning and that 
before the end of the year further 
restrictive orders might reduce the 
supply available to newspapers by as 
much as 25 or 30%. They are deadly 
serious in that, because they know 
that paper cannot be made from pulp- 
wood that doesn’t exist or that is pre- 
empted by more immediate war 
utility. 

With all the emphasis and sincerity 
that we can command, we assure our 
newspaper friends that none of the 
newspapermen concerned in the re- 
striction order would be a party for 
one second to any plan to control or 
throttle any section of the American 
press, as some politicians have char- 
acterized the restrictive orders an- 
nounced to date. Laudable as it is for 
members of Congress to keep a watch- 
ful eye on the safety of the press 
against bureaucratic control, we be- 
lieve that their services would be 
much more valuable if they stuck to 
facts and avoided suspicions and in- 
nuendoes that might inhibit the co- 
operative spirit of newspaper execu- 
tives. 

The WPB order is designed to pro- 
tect the press from bureaucratic con- 
trol. It is aimed to avert the disaster 
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that an unforeseen paper short, 
would inflict on all newspapers, 
especially upon the smaller pang 
with which the Congressmen are me 
concerned. The major burden of 
restriction falls, as it must, upon 

limited number of metropolitan , 

pers, but all except the very smallee| 
paper will have to bear hardshipg of 
varying degree. That’s part of war 
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WHAT one major evening and Sy. 
day newspaper has done to get 
within its allotted tonnage we leam 
from a recent letter 

How One This paper used aboy 

Big Paper 36,700 tons in ig 
35,800 in 1942, ay 
Cuts Tonnage budgeted for a 19g 
consumption of 33.5%) 
tons. This was based on an expegtaj 
decline of advertising linage and ap. 
duction of editorial content. Instes 
January (as was general throught 
the country) showed a gain in adver. 
tising. Circulation also rose, eye 
though all promotion has been disegp. 
tinued since last May. Additional steps 
were needed to keep within the paper 
budget. 

A third restriction on editorial og. 
tent was imposed at the end of Jam 
ary. All circulation outside of tk 
A.B.C. city zone was frozen at presen 
levels. A smaller slug and news-bod 
type is being used. Roll sizes hap 
been reduced from 68 to 66% inches 
with an expected saving of 500 tons ¢ 
paper during the year. Sunday comis 
have been cut from 12 to 8 page 
Press speeds have been slowed sine 
Jan. 1, in order to cut down wast 
Rolls have been shipped back to th 
mills for re-winding because the 
were flattened in transit. Retum 
have been reduced to the lowest feas- 
ible point, with none available ti 
corner stands, state branch managen 
or news dealers. Retail advertisin 
has been eliminated from daily pre 
date editions and most of the clasi- 
fied advertising has been taken ou 
of both daily and Sunday predates, 
The daily predate accounts for 1% 
of the paper’s total circulation. Pm 
motion space, except for 
fillers, has been virtually eliminated 

That is evidence of a genuine & 
operative spirit by a metropolita 
leader. There are many like it, a 
their zeal ought not to be discouraged 
by political alarms of a plot agains! 
the press, or by selfish selling rumos 
that paper restrictions are not j 
by the facts. The burdens laid on th 
metropolitan press by the restrictio 
orders are heavy and they should 
recognized by all publishers. 

Our recent conversations with ed- 
tors indicate that the spirit evident 
by the above account is wi 
even when compliance with the pi 
grams appears to inflict cuts imp 
sible of immediate attainment. 4 
will to work with Uncle Sam is #& 
eral. We hope Uncle Sam will & 
operate by prompt and fair consider 
tion of all appeals for relief from ™ 
arduous restrictions. Bureaucratic 
lay is a handicap which should 
have any part in this situation. 













































































spread information. 


| mable value. 








for this service. 


The basic purpose of a newspaper is to 
The Haskin Ser- 
| vice, Washington, D. C., does this in 
| a direct, personal way that makes a 

good and lasting impression on the 

reader —and the paper that creates 
| reader good will has an asset of inesti- 


| The Flint Journal (61,246 E) has contracted 
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WARTIME RUBBER PLANT 
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10% 
Pr- It takes seven years to raise a rubber tree. 
nated It is taking only a little more than a year to get this 
e & chemical plant into production on styrene, one of the 
olitat chief raw materials of synthetic rubber. 
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Long before Pearl Harbor, Monsanto was well along 
on a program of research for producing styrene. This 
work, started in November, 1939, by private initiative, 
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has been justified a thousandfold by the turn of events. 
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To help win the victory with styrene for synthetic rub- 
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ber used in battleships and bombers, tanks and trucks, 
gun carriages and jeeps and fighter planes—that 1s 
this plant’s job in a wartime today. But come the mor- 
row of peace—here will be no “war baby” to stand 


uselessly idle. 


Then it still will provide jobs, wages, futures, producing 
styrene for plastics that will have a thousand uses in 
new products... products you'll purchase 
with War Bonds you're buying now. 
Monsanto CHemicat Company, St. Louis. 
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» E™ burgee, “representing recognition by the Army 
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STOP 


You Are THrowinc Away 


a hand grenade... 
a machine gun mount... 
solder for bombers... 


AND—You ARE THROWING Away A GOLDEN 


OPPORTUNITY 


IF YOU DON'T CONSIDER THE 


EL PASO MARKET 


Because — VALLEY CROP VALUE SETS ALL-TIME 
RECORD. The total value of all crops produced on the 
Rio Grande project in 1942 was $17,089,549, an all-time 
record. This figure represents an increase of $1,506,474 
over 1941, the previous record year. 


EL PASO IS FOURTH BEST HIGH-SPOT TERRITORY. 
The February, 1943 issue of Forbes Magazine states that 
El Paso is the fourth best high-spot territory in the United 
States today. El Paso, with the other high-spot territories, 
is chosen for special mention by Forbes Magazine because 
its business is farther ahead of last year than any other 
territory containing 100,000 or more population. This terri- 
tory shows a gain in business over last year of 26.5 per cent. 


EL PASO BANKS OVERFLOWING WITH DEPOSITS. 
Totaling $70,918,858.54 deposits as of December 31, 1942, 
topped December 31, 1941 by $23,584,351.12. Banks cre- 
dited the tremendous increase in deposits to military acti- 
vities in this area, improved business conditions and higher 
prices for minerals, livestock and farm products. 


EL PASO YULE BUSINESS RATED COLOSSAL. 
El Paso’s 1942 Christmas business described by merchants 
as “terrific” and “colossal” exceeded 1941 figures by 
25 per cent. 


EL PASO’S CIVILIAN POPULATION GAINS OVER 
10,000 SINCE 1940 CENSUS. Defense construction, ex- 
pansion of Fort Bliss, Biggs Field and William Beaumont 
General Hospital have jumped this figure even more since 
release of above figures. 


ARMY MONTHLY PAYROLL FIGURES IN EXCESS 
OF $2,000,000.00. 


CIRCULATION OF THE EL PASO TIMES AND EL 
PASO HERALD-POST UP 15% DAILY AND 33% 
SUNDAY. 


Today, more than ever before The El Paso Times and 
El Paso Herald-Post are more widely read and depended 
upon than at any time in their history. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK .. . . World-Telegram COLUMBUS Citizen 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 

PITTSBURGH KENTUCKY 

SAN FRANCISCO 
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Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 


News-Sentinel! 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 


DENVER Rocky Mt. News EVANSVILLE 
BIRMINGHAM HOUSTON 
MEMPHIS . . . . Commercial Appeal FORT WORTH 
MEMPHIS Press-Scimitar ALBUQUERQUE 
WASHINGTON EL PASO 
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